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Introduction 


This reader has been prepared specially for use in the 
multidisciplinary course Liberte: France’s Impact on the Nineteenth 
Century led by Brian Counihan at Community High School in 
Roanoke, Virginia. The course is intended to present an introduction to 
the dramatic and hotly-contested progress of French society as it 
entered, and helped to create, the modem age. I have brought together 
artifacts and texts from the domains of politics, literature, history, 
philosophy, and art that attempt to indicate not only the dominant 
trends in French society, but also those underground counter-currents 
which have always existed within and against it. 

To this end, we have opted to compile a targeted collection of 
exceipts from a wide variety of voices and perspectives, rather than one 
or two major texts to the exclusion of all others; this reader is the result 
of that effort. My desire to compile as comprehensive a picture as 
possible of French society in its development has been severely limited 
by Intellectual Property laws, which forbid me to make available any 
texts which were not translated into English prior to the early years of 
the 20 th Century, as well as a great many images whose reproductions 
are under copyright, though their creators have been dead for over a 
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century. Therefore, all texts represented here are drawn from public 
domain translations available online. For this reason, as well as the 
unavoidable constraints of space and reading-time for students, this 
collection contains many glaring and unfortunate gaps. 1 

Still more unfortunate, I have been forced by these laws to 
particularly exclude the productions and expressions of marginalised 
elements of society, which have only begun to be translated within the 
past fifty years and thus remain under copyright — both those of 
disenfranchised communities (working-class and peasant cultures, 
women, people of color) and those working culturally and politically 
against dominant trends of modernity (various socialisms, popular 
subcultures, and avant-garde networks). Needless to say, the large 
majority of these texts have still never been translated at all. We will 
attempt to correct this unavoidable bias — since we have been forced to 
conform to the biases of 19 th Century translators, who translated only 
what they found ‘important’ and ‘healthy’ — through classroom 
discussion and other means of presenting material, but I cannot 
represent them in this book. I encourage you to consult the Additional 
Reading bibliography that will appear in the final edition, as well as to 
read in their entirety any of the texts excerpted here. 

This volume is the first of four; it covers the period from the 
French Revolution up to the eve of the July Revolution of 1830. Vol. 2 
will pick up there and carry us to the eve of the Revolution of 1848; 
Vol. 3 to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War; and the final volume 
will bring us from the Commune to century’s end. At the completion of 

1 In a few cases where representation seemed essential but could be limited to a small 
passage — in this volume, that of Goethe and some Fourier — I have attempted my own 
translations from public domain texts in the original language, working with several 
online translation engines cross-checked against one or more other translations which 
could not be included here. 
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the course, these will all be assembled in a single volume, 
supplemented by additional material generated by students and the 
editors over the course of the year. 

While this reader is designed specifically to support this course, it 
has also been my explicit intention to make it useful for anybody 
wishing to acclimate themselves to the atmosphere and thought of 19 th 
Century France, and a parallel course under the aegis of Star City 
Shadow School will be using this edition of the book as well. A future 
edition covering the years 1787-1900 will incorporate material 
generated during these two parallel classes. In the current edition there 
is little contextualizing material, since this will be provided through in- 
class lecture, discussion, blog, etc.; but those reading the book outside 
of any class should be able to use any basic, nutshell history of France 
(wikipedia, for instance) as a basic skeleton of their understanding 
which this collection can begin to flesh out. It will remain a mere 
introduction; a stepping-stone (hopefully useful) to the more nuanced 
and individual understanding of histoiy and culture which can be 
created only as you forge your own paths of reading, investigation, and 
discovery. 
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Timeline of Important Events 1789-1820 


1789 French Revolution (July 14, Bastille stormed) 

1789 FIRST REPUBLIC ESTABLISHED (Until 1804) 

1791 Academy of Science recommends the Meter 

1792 The National Convention of The French Revolution 
1792 The September Massacres & Assault on the Tuilieries 

1792 Republican Calendar introduced (until 1806) 

1793 Louis XVI guillotined. 

1794 Abbe Gregoire completes his report on the French Language 

1794 End of the Reign of Terror 

1795 Five man Directory rules France 

1798 Napoleon invades Egypt, accompanied by the “Savants” 

1799 First Council- Napoleon seizes control 

1799 The discovery of the Rosetta Stone 

1800 The Wild Boy of Aveyron discovered. 

1803 The Louisiana Purchase- 3c an acre 

1804 THE FIRST EMPIRE ESTABLISHED (until 1814) 

1804 The Napoleonic Code introduced 

1 804 Haiti declares independence 

1808 Bhagavad Gita Translated into German by Friedrich Schlegel 
1808 France intervenes in Spain- Imprisons Charles IV & Ferdinand 
1 808 Armed uprisings from Argentina to Mexico 
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1 808 “May 3 rd ” Painted by Goya 

1812 Napoleon invades Russia 

1814 Russians & Prussians enter Paris. Napoleon abdicates 
1814 C ongress of Vienna 

1814 BOURBON RESTORATION (until 1848) Louis XVIII installed. 

1815 The One Hundred Days 

1815 Battle of Waterloo 

1816 Medusa sails to Senegal 
1816 The Year Without a Summer 

1816 Spain's military drives Simon Bolivar from New Grenada. 

1819 “Raft of the Medusa” by Gericault first exhibited 
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Section 1: 

Dignity & Honor 

1789-1804 



Jacques-Louis David, The Oath of the Horatii, 1 786. Painted three years before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, David's painting extolls the binding of the 
individual to the honor of the Nation: not to a Monarchy, but to a Republic. 
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From Subjects to Citizens 


from Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, 1762 

Rousseau, already a well known composer, novelist, and philosopher, put 
forward the idea in The Social Contract that government is a reciprocal 
relationship between the Sovereign and the governed. The book was very 
widely read throughout Europe and the Americas, and became central to how 
revolutionary, democratic, and liberal movements thought of themselves and 
their goals. 

The Social Contract 

I suppose men to have reached the point at which the obstacles 
in the way of their preservation in the state of nature show their power 
of resistance to be greater than the resources at the disposal of each 
individual for his maintenance in that 
state. That primitive condition can 
then subsist no longer; and the human 
race would perish unless it changed its 
manner of existence. 

But, as men cannot engender 
new forces, but only unite and direct 
existing ones, they have no other 
means of preserving themselves than 
the fonnation, by aggregation, of a 
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sum of forces great enough to overcome the resistance. These they have 
to bring into play by means of a single motive power, and cause to act 
in concert. 

This sum of forces can arise only where several persons come 
together: but, as the force and liberty of each man are the chief 
instruments of his self-preservation, how can he pledge them without 
harming his own interests, and neglecting the care he owes to himself? 
This difficulty, in its bearing on my present subject, may be stated in 
the following terms: 

"The problem is to find a form of association which will defend 
and protect with the whole common force the person and goods of each 
associate, and in which each, while uniting himself with all, may still 
obey himself alone, and remain as free as before." This is the 
fundamental problem of which the Social Contract provides the 
solution. 

The clauses of this contract are so determined by the nature of 
the act that the slightest modification would make them vain and 
ineffective; so that, although they have perhaps never been formally set 
forth, they are everywhere the same and everywhere tacitly admitted 
and recognised, until, on the violation of the social compact, each 
regains his original rights and resumes his natural liberty, while losing 
the conventional liberty in favour of which he renounced it. 

These clauses, properly understood, may be reduced to one — 
the total alienation of each associate, together with all his rights, to the 
whole community; for, in the first place, as each gives him s elf 
absolutely, the conditions are the same for all; and, this being so, no 
one has any interest in making them burdensome to others. 
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Moreover, the alienation being without reserve, the union is as 
perfect as it can be, and no associate has anything more to demand: for, 
if the individuals retained certain rights, as there would be no common 
superior to decide between them and the public, each, being on one 
point his own judge, would ask to be so on all; the state of nature would 
thus continue, and the association would necessarily become 
inoperative or tyrannical. 

Finally, each man, in giving himself to all, gives himself to 
nobody; and as there is no associate over whom he does not acquire the 
same right as he yields others over himself, he gains an equivalent for 
everything he loses, and an increase of force for the preservation of 
what he has. 

If then we discard from the social compact what is not of its 
essence, we shall find that it reduces itself to the following tenns: 

"Each of us puts his person and all his power in common under 
the supreme direction of the general will, and, in our corporate 
capacity, we receive each member as an indivisible part of the 
whole." 

At once, in place of the individual personality of each contracting party, 
this act of association creates a moral and collective body, composed of 
as many members as the assembly contains votes, and receiving from 
this act its unity, its common identity, its life and its will. This public 
person, so formed by the union of all other persons formerly took the 
name of city, and now takes that of Republic or body politic; it is called 
by its members State when passive, Sovereign when active, and Power 
when compared with others like itself. Those who are associated in it 
take collectively the name of people, and severally are called citizens, 
as sharing in the sovereign power, and subjects, as being under the laws 
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of the State. But these terms are often confused and taken one for 
another: it is enough to know how to distinguish them when they are 
being used with precision. 


* * 


* 


The French National Assembly, Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, 1789 

After a series of economic and political crises, liberal and revolutionary 
members of the King s Estates General met in 1 789 to declare themselves the 
National Assembly, and began passing a series of resolutions which 
snowballed into the French Revolution. One of their first acts was to produce 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, modeled largely off the U.S. 
Constitution. 


Approved by the National Assembly of France, August 26, 1 789: 

The representatives of the French people, organized as a National 
Assembly, believing that the ignorance, neglect, or contempt of the 
rights of man are the sole cause of public calamities and of the 
corruption of governments, have determined to set forth in a solemn 
declaration the natural, unalienable, and sacred rights of man, in order 
that this declaration, being constantly before all the members of the 
Social body, shall remind them continually of their rights and duties; in 
order that the acts of the legislative power, as well as those of the 
executive power, may be compared at any moment with the objects and 
puiposes of all political institutions and may thus be more respected, 
and, lastly, in order that the grievances of the citizens, based hereafter 
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upon simple and incontestable principles, shall tend to the maintenance 
of the constitution and redound to the happiness of all. Therefore the 
National Assembly recognizes and proclaims, in the presence and under 
the auspices of the Supreme Being, the following rights of man and of 
the citizen: 

Articles: 

1. Men are bom and remain free and equal in rights. Social 
distinctions may be founded only upon the general good. 

2. The aim of all political association is the preservation of the 
natural and imprescriptible rights of man. These rights are liberty, 
property, security, and resistance to oppression. 

3. The principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in the 
nation. No body nor individual may exercise any authority which does 
not proceed directly from the nation. 

4. Liberty consists in the freedom to do everything which injures 
no one else; hence the exercise of the natural rights of each man has no 
limits except those which assure to the other members of the society the 
enjoyment of the same rights. These limits can only be determined by 
law. 

5. Law can only prohibit such actions as are hurtful to society. 
Nothing may be prevented which is not forbidden by law, and no one 
may be forced to do anything not provided for by law. 

6. Law is the expression of the general will. Every citizen has a 
right to participate personally, or through his representative, in its 
foundation. It must be the same for all, whether it protects or punishes. 
All citizens, being equal in the eyes of the law, are equally eligible to 
all dignities and to all public positions and occupations, according to 
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their abilities, and without distinction except that of their virtues and 
talents. 

7. No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned except in 
the cases and according to the fonns prescribed by law. Any one 
soliciting, transmitting, executing, or causing to be executed, any 
arbitrary order, shall be punished. But any citizen summoned or 
arrested in virtue of the law shall submit without delay, as resistance 
constitutes an offense. 

8. The law shall provide for such punishments only as are strictly 
and obviously necessary, and no one shall suffer punishment except it 
be legally inflicted in virtue of a law passed and promulgated before the 
commission of the offense. 

9. As all persons are held innocent until they shall have been 
declared guilty, if arrest shall be deemed indispensable, all harshness 
not essential to the securing of the prisoner's person shall be severely 
repressed by law. 

10. No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, 
including his religious views, provided their manifestation does not 
disturb the public order established by law. 

11. The free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the 
most precious of the rights of man. Every citizen may, accordingly, 
speak, write, and print with freedom, but shall be responsible for such 
abuses of this freedom as shall be defined by law. 

12. The security of the rights of man and of the citizen requires 
public military forces. These forces are, therefore, established for the 
good of all and not for the personal advantage of those to whom they 
shall be intrusted. 
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13 . A common contribution is essential for the maintenance of the 
public forces and for the cost of administration. This should be 
equitably distributed among all the citizens in proportion to their 
means. 

14 . All the citizens have a right to decide, either personally or by 
their representatives, as to the necessity of the public contribution; to 
grant this freely; to know to what uses it is put; and to fix the 
proportion, the mode of assessment and of collection and the duration 
of the taxes. 

15 . Society has the right to require of every public agent an 
account of his administration. 

16 . A society in which the observance of the law is not assured, 
nor the separation of powers defined, has no constitution at all. 

17. Since property is an inviolable and sacred right, no one 
shall be deprived thereof except where public necessity, legally 



Jacques-Louis David, The Oath of the Tennis Court, 1791. When barred from 
meeting by the King's forces, the National Assembly met in a nearby tennis court. 
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determined, shall clearly demand it, and then only on condition that the 
owner shall have been previously and equitably indemnified. 


* * * 


from Rousseau, The Social Contract, 1762 

THE CIVIL STATE 

THE passage from the state of nature to the civil state produces a 
very remarkable change in man, by substituting justice for instinct in 
his conduct, and giving his actions the morality they had formerly 
lacked. Then only, when the voice of duty takes the place of physical 
impulses and right of appetite, does man, who so far had considered 
only himself, find that he is forced to act on different principles, and to 
consult his reason before listening to his inclinations. Although, in this 
state, he deprives himself of some advantages which he got from 
nature, he gains in return others so great, his faculties are so stimulated 
and developed, his ideas so extended, his feelings so ennobled, and his 
whole soul so uplifted, that, did not the abuses of this new condition 
often degrade him below that which he left, he would be bound to bless 
continually the happy moment which took him from it for ever, and, 
instead of a stupid and unimaginative animal, made him an intelligent 
being and a man. 

Let us draw up the whole account in terms easily commensurable. 
What man loses by the social contract is his natural liberty and an 
unlimited right to everything he tries to get and succeeds in getting; 
what he gains is civil liberty and the proprietorship of all he possesses. 
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If we are to avoid mistake in weighing one against the other, we must 
clearly distinguish natural liberty, which is bounded only by the 
strength of the individual, from civil liberty, which is limited by the 
general will; and possession, which is merely the effect of force or the 
right of the first occupier, from property, which can be founded only on 
a positive title. 

We might, over and above all this, add, to what man acquires in 
the civil state, moral liberty, which alone makes him truly master of 
himself; for the mere impulse of appetite is slavery, while obedience to 
a law which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty. But I have already said 
too much on this head, and the philosophical meaning of the word 
liberty does not now concern us. 

* * * 

from Theophile Gautier, The Louvre , 1867 

Jacques-Louis David rejected the frivolous, 
idyllic genre-scenes which characterized 
French art under the 18 th Century 
monarchy (later derisively dubbed 
“rococo” by the Romantics) for an austere, 
dignified, sharply-drawn style based on the 
models of Democratic Athens and 
Republican Rome. A radical Republican, 
David serwed in the Committee of General 
Security as an ally of Robespierre during 
the Reign of Terror'; he escaped the guillotine when the Jacobin 
government fell and continued as official state artist under Napoleon. 
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As a result, the artistic movement he founded, Classicism, came to 
completely dominate the Academy and, despite its revolutionary 
beginning, became associated with official, state-sponsored art of the 
status-quo. Theophile Gautier, one of the principle architects of the 
Romanticist revolution against Classicism, later re-appraised David, 
making a point of distinguishing David, himself (like the Romanticists) 
an innovator, from the rest of the Classicist movement. 

David, whose fame was for a time dimmed by the dust raised 
about the year 1830 by the great battles between the Romanticists and 
the Classicists, will nevertheless remain henceforth a master, placed 
here above all attacks. He found and realised completely a new ideal, 
— a rare thing in art. 

Assuredly I have no intention of condemning the charming, 
clever, and thoroughly French art of the eighteenth century, but David 
did require to be possessed of remarkable power to break away so 
abruptly from his surroundings and withdraw from the silver and azure 
atmosphere in which fluttered Boucher's Cupids. People do not 
remember sufficiently nowadays, accustomed as they are to the pale 
reproductions which followed, how new at that time, how original, how 
unexpected, how spontaneous was the talent which at one time it was 
fashionable to look down upon and condemn, along with what was 
called in studios the Empire Style. Whatever may have been said to the 
contrary, Vien was not the precursor of David, and it is a waste of time 
to try to find ancestors for him. He had no precursor, he was bom 
spontaneously, and the Latin line, 'prelim sine matre creatam' may be 
applied to his work. Never did a more indefatigable will pursue beauty, 
and if there are natures more fortunately endowed than was David's, 
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there are none more firm, more determined, more resolved in the 
attaimnent of their aim. His was a virile genius; he loved art with a 
strong love and took it seriously. 

His passion for antiquity, a passion unknown to the eighteenth 
century, was no doubt responsible for his confounding Greek statuary 



iacques-Louis David, Marat in his Bath or The Death of Marat, 1793. Marat, 
David’s friend and one of the leaders of the 'Reign of Terror' was assassinated by 
Charlotte Corday while soaking in a medicinal bath for his skin condition. 
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with Roman statuary, but Winckelmann, the learned archaeologist, 
committed the same mistake. Criticism was not bom then and the 
sculptures of the Parthenon were unknown; but David felt that true 
beauty lay there, and that it was in these precious remains that one must 
seek for beautiful lines, heroic feeling, and noble movements. 

Besides, it would be a grave mistake to suppose that David did 
not have the right feeling for nature, or saw it merely through antiquity. 
His "Portrait of Pope Pius VII" and "Marat in his Bath" prove 
sufficiently that he was able to represent it in all its simplicity and 
energy. He was not repelled even by the horrible, in spite of his love for 
classical beauty. That his style, so noble and so bold, became academic 
later through imitation is a misfortune for which the artist cannot be 
held responsible; every original calls forth copies. No one can deny that 
David possessed a thorough knowledge of drawing, strengthened by the 
incessant study of models, unified and, as it were, brought back to a 
general type by his familiarity with antiquity. His composition was 
original, well balanced, and symmetrical like the plan of a beautiful 

tragedy. It cannot be denied that his 
figures sometimes turned to statues, 
and his groups were arranged as if 
they were a marble bas-relief; he 
often lacked quickening, pulsating 
life; but through his coldness, which 
is more apparent than real, intense 
passion, an unshakable faith, and an 
iron will, make themselves felt. 
During a very long period David's 
authority was immense, uncontested, 
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unrivaled; he controlled like a despot the domain of art. Such dominion 
is not to be acquired without uncommon power, and — why should I 
not say it ? — without genius. Now that the Romanticist school has 
enriched the modem palette by the addition of the colours of Venice, 
Antwerp, and Seville, the colouring of David may strike one as gray, 
dull, and somewhat cold, but it possesses a severe harmony which does 
not offend the eye. He has exceedingly true combinations, often very 
fine in tone. His colouring is historical, as it were, and clothes the idea 
with a suitable vestment, neither too real nor too abstract. 


"The Sabine Women interposing between the Romans and the 
Sabines" strikes me as being one of the best of David's works. The 
figure of Romulus about to hurl his javelin at Tatius is of the most 
elegant juvenility. It is thus, indeed, that genius fancies the hero must 
have been. His brazen buckler, the boss of which is in the form of a 
she-wolf, fomis in the centre of the canvas a luminous point to which 


Jacques-Louis David, The Intervention of the Sabine Women, 1 799 
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the eye loves to return. His cleanly drawn muscular legs are as 
handsome as Apollo's. Tatius, who foresees the hurtling javelin, bends 
to avoid it. Hersilia springs forward with extended arms between the 
two combatants and seeks to separate them. Her head, which recalls the 
Greek type, seems to have been modeled after an antique marble, but 
the fresh, pure tints which colour her cheeks and her neck impart to 
them the flush of life. What could be lovelier than the group of children 
which the young mothers have brought to the battlefield to move the 
warriors and disarm their anger? The little child, still swathed, sucking 
its thumb, is charmingly artless. The proud port of the young equerries 
holding the horses in the right-hand corner of the painting, is full of 
grace. At the back are seen the buildings of nascent Rome and the 
continuation of the battle. Against the sky stand out the standards, 
formed of a handful of hay fastened to the shaft of a lance, which the 
world was to learn to gaze upon with terror. Everything in this 
remarkable composition is thought out, studied out, worked out, and 
carried to the highest perfection of which the artist was capable. With 
the means at his disposal he could not have brought about a greater 
result. Nothing is left to chance; the master will of the painter never 
sleeps. 
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Paris and the Provinces 


from Stendhal, The Red and the Black, 1831 

Culturally , politically, and economically, Paris was in many ways a separate 
entity from the rural Provinces of France for most of the 19"' Century. 
Parisian French was even so different from most rural languages as to be 
almost mutually unintelligible. Paris was not only the centre of intellectual 
and political activity, for many it seemed to be literally the only place where 
anything could be achieved in these realms. Stendhal describes the provincial 
mindset with his typical cynicism: 

But let us leave this little man [the Provincial mayor and 
industrialist M. De Renal] to his little fears; why has he taken into his 
house a man of feeling, when what he required was the soul of a 
flunkey? Why does he not know how to select his servants? The 
ordinary procedure of the nineteenth century is that when a powerful 
and noble personage encounters a man of feeling, he kills, exiles, 
imprisons or so humiliates him that the other, like a fool, dies of grief. 
In this instance it so happens that it is not yet the man of feeling who 
suffers. The great misfortune of the small towns of France and of 
elected governments, like that of New York, is an inability to forget that 
there exist in the world persons like M. de Renal. In a town of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, these men form public opinion, and public 
opinion is a terrible force in a country that has the Charter. A man 
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endowed with a noble soul, of generous instincts, who would have been 
your friend did he not live a hundred leagues away, judges you by the 
public opinion of your town, which is formed by the fools whom 
chance has made noble, rich and moderate. Woe to him who 
distinguishes himself! 

* * * 

from Charles Fourier, The Theory of the Four Movements, 1804 

Outside Paris, the entirety of France is a place of exile and 
obscurity for genius and the arts; our cities of 100,000 citizens compare 
very poorly with small German towns such as Weimer and Gotha. The 
arts and sciences flourish in those minor capitals under the auspices of 
generous patrons who govern them. The cities in France, on the other 
hand, are more barbarous than civilized set beside those of Germany 
and Italy. There the muses live in palaces: in France they can scarcely 
afford thatched huts. Everywhere outside Paris is a village as far as 
concerns the arts and sciences. Go to the museum in Lyons and you 
will discover exhibits inferior to those of a traveling pedlar. Go to the 
library in Lyons and you will scarcely find any books, and almost no 
good modern works whatsoever. View the botanical garden in Lyons, 
devoid of any decoration and ruined by three crude huts: you would 
think it was the garden of poor Capuchin monks. Are these monuments 
appropriate for the second city of the greatest empire, the city that 
supplies luxuries for the entire globe? Again I say that all France is 
concentrated in Paris. The scholars and thinkers living there are 
animated with a jealous spirit, and delight in watching the degradation 
of our large cities, for which they never propose a single beneficial act. 
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Melancholy, Evil, and Civilization 


from Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, 

The Sorrows of Young Werther, 1774 

For much of his life, Goethe was probably the best known intellectual 
in Europe, and played a major role in creating an awareness that the 
coming 19"' Century would signal a turning-point in Western history 
and culture. Though he influenced a great many areas of thought, from 
metaphysics to the science of optics, he first became well-known as the 
author of The Sorrows of Young Werther, a novella portraying what 
Goethe saw as a new generation of young intellectuals painfully 
sensitive to the growing contradictions in European culture, a novel 
culminating in the 
narrator's suicide. 

For nearly half a 
century after its 
publication, there was 
a string of copy-cat 
suicides blamed on 
the book in Germany, 

England, Italy and 
France. 
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“Oh, you sensible people!” I cried, but I was smiling. “Passion. 
Inebriation. Madness. You respectable ones stand there so calmly, 
without any sense of participation. Upbraid the drunkard, abhor the 
madman, pass them by like a priest and thank God like the pharisees 
that He did not make you as one of these! I have been drunk more than 
once, and my passion often borders on madness, and I regret neither. 
Because I have learned in my own way to understand that all 
exceptional people who have created something great, something 
seeming impossible, have been called drunkards or madmen. And I 
consider it intolerable, even in my daily life, to hear it said of anybody 
who manages to achieve something free, noble, and surprising: He is a 
drunkard, he is a fool. They should be ashamed of themselves, these 
wise ones!” 

“Now you are being fanciful again,” Albert said. “You always 
exaggerate, and you are definitely wrong in classifying suicide — and it 
is suicide that we are speaking of — as some sort of great achievement, 
since it can be defined only as a sign of weakness. For it is certainly 
easier to die than to stand and face a life of torment.” 

I was about to end the conversation, for nothing throws me off 
like a man who presents me, when I am speaking from the heart, with a 
petty platitude. But I controlled myself because 1 had so often heard the 
same thing, and it bothered me. Instead I said, with considerable 
vehemence, “Weakness you call it? I beg you, don’t let yourself fall 
prey to appearances. Would you call a nation, groaning beneath the 
unbearable yoke of a tyrant, weak because it revolts and breaks its 
chains? Or the man who, horrified because his home is in flames, 
musters the strength to carry his belongings easily though he could 
scarcely have budged them when calm? Or the man who, enraged by 
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insults, takes on six men and defeats them? And if exertion is strength, 
why should exaggeration be the opposite?” 

Albert peered at me and said, “No offense, but the examples 
you give me don’t seem to relate at all. 

“That may be,” I said. “I have often been told that the way I 
combine things borders on the absurd.” 

* 

from George Gordon, 


If Werther was depressed and 
suicidal about society s 
contradictions, Lord Byron a 
generation later created characters 
who embodied these contradictions 
in some of the first modern anti- 
heros — half good, half evil, they 
were outcasts of a society of which 
they were a reflection. Even more, 
Byron, turned himself into just such 
a character, encouraging a whole 
mythology about his dark and exotic 
life. Combining intellectual 
Romanticism with Gothic pop- 
culture, Byron became hugely 
famous throughout Europe and 
especially France, and used this 
fame (among other things) to 
support Liberal causes throughout 
Europe. 


* * 

Lord Byron, Lara, 1814 
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In him, inexplicably mixed, appeared 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and feared; 

Opinion varying o'er his hidden lot, 

In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot: 

His silence formed a theme for others' prate — 

They guessed — they gazed — they fain would know his fate. 
What had he been? what was he, thus unknown, 

Who walked their world, his lineage only known? 

A hater of his kind? yet some would say, 

With them he could seem gay amidst the gay; 

But owned that smile, if oft observed and near, 

Waned in its mirth, and withered to a sneer; 

That smile might reach his lip, but passed not by, 

Nor e'er could trace its laughter to his eye: 

Yet there was softness too in his regard, 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard, — 

But once perceived, his Spirit seemed to chide 
Such weakness as unworthy of its pride. 

And steeled itself, as scorning to redeem 
One doubt from others' half-withheld esteem; 

In self-inflicted penance of a breast 

Which Tenderness might once have wrung from Rest; 

In vigilance of Grief that would compel 
The soul to hate for having loved too well. 

There was in him a vital scorn of all: 

As if the worst had fallen which could befall, 
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He stood a stranger in this breathing world, 

An erring Spirit from another hurled; 

A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 
By choice the perils he by chance escaped; 

But 'scaped in vain, for in their memory yet 
His mind would half exult and half regret: 

With more capacity for love than Earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth. 

His early dreams of good outstripped the truth, 
And troubled Manhood followed baffled Youth; 
With thought of years in phantom chase misspent, 
And wasted powers for better purpose lent; 

And fiery passions that had poured their wrath 
In hurried desolation o'er his path, 

And left the better feelings all at strife 
In wild reflection o'er his stormy life; 

But haughty still, and loth himself to blame, 

He called on Nature's self to share the shame, 

And charged all faults upon the fleshly form 
She gave to clog the soul, and feast the worm ; 
Till he at last confounded good and ill, 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will: 

Too high for common selfishness, he could 
At times resign his own for others' good. 

But not in pity — not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 

That swayed him onward with a secret pride 
To do what few or none would do beside; 
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And this same impulse would, in tempting time, 

Mislead his spirit equally to crime; 

So much he soared beyond, or sunk beneath, 

The men with whom he felt condemned to breathe, 

And longed by good or ill to separate 
Himself from all who shared his mortal state; 

His mind abhorring this had fixed her throne 
Far from the world, in regions of her own: 

Thus coldly passing all that passed below, 

His blood in temperate seeming now would flow: 

Ah ! happier if it ne'er with guilt had glowed, 

But ever in that icy smoothness flowed! 

'Tis true, with other men their path he walked. 

And like the rest in seeming did and talked, 

Nor outraged Reason's rules by flaw nor start, 

His Madness was not of the head, but heart; 

And rarely wandered in his speech, or drew 
His thoughts so forth as to offend the view. 

* * * 

from Goethe, The Sorrows of Young Werther, 1774 

“Human nature,” 1 continued, “has limitations. It can bear joy 
and suffering, and pain to a certain extent, but it fails when this point is 
past. So there can be no question of whether a man is strong or weak, 
but whether he can endure his suffering, whether psychological or 
physical. And 1 find it just as surprising to claim that a man who takes 
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his own life is a coward as it would be wrong to call a man a coward 
because he dies of a terrible fever.” 

“Paradox! Paradox!” Albert shouted. 

“Not so much as you think,” I answered. You have to admit that 
we call it a deadly disease when Nature is attacked in a way that 
destroys part of her power and incapacitates the rest to such a degree 
that she is unable to rise again and cannot return to the normal flow of 
life. Well, my good man, let us apply this principle to man’s spirit. 
Look at man, with all his limitations — how sensations affect him, how 
ideas take hold of him until at last a passion within him grows to such 
an extent that it steals his peace of mind and ruins him. The calm, 
sensible man overlooks this poor man’s trouble to no avail and 
encourages him just as uselessly, just as a healthy man, standing at the 
sickbed, cannot fill the invalid with any of his own strength.” 

Albert found too much generalization in all of this. 

* * * 


from Fran^ois-Rene de Chateaubriand, Atala, 1801 

Chateaubriand was known in France as something of a French Byron, due to 
his brooding, melancholic characters. Unlike Byron however, he concentrated 
on the sublime qualities of landscape and nature, and never pushed the 
contradictions in human nature to the extreme point that Byron did — that 
would be left to the Frenetic Romanticists of the avant-garde, a generation 
later. Also unlike Byron, Chateaubriand was a political conservative, a 
moderate Monarchist politician who sensed as Prime Minister of France 
under the Bourbon Monarchy until ousted by the Ultras, due to his defense of 
Freedom of the Press, shortly before the July Revolution. 
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‘In beginning my tale, I cannot avoid a brief moment of shame. 
The tranquillity in your hearts, that of venerable men, and the calm of 
nature around me make me blush for the tunnoil and agitation within 
my soul. 

How you must pity me! How wretched my eternal disquiet must 
seem to you! You who have exhausted all the sorrows of life, what can 
you think of a young man without strength or virtue, who finds his own 
torment in himself, and can only complain of ills he himself has 
engendered? Oh, do not condemn him; he has been punished more than 
enough! 

I cost my mother her life in bringing me into the world; I was cut 
from her womb. I had a brother whom my father blessed, because he 
was the eldest son. As for me, delivered at the outset to the hands of 
strangers, I was raised far from the paternal roof. 

By temperament I was impetuous, my character inconsistent. By 
turns loud and joyful, silent and sad, I gathered young companions 
round me; then, abandoning them suddenly, would sit in solitude, 
contemplating the fugitive clouds, or listening to the rain falling on the 
leaves. 

Every autumn, I returned to the paternal chateau, situated among 
forests, beside a lake, in a remote province. 

Timid and constrained in front of my father, I found ease and 
contentment only with my sister Amelie. A similar gentleness in 
temperament and taste bound me closely to that sister; she was a little 
older than me. We loved to climb the hills together, sail the lake, and 
traverse the woods when the leaves were falling: walks whose memory 
still fills my soul with delight. O you enchantments of childhood and its 
haunts, will you ever lose your sweetness? 
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Sometimes we walked in silence, giving ear to the dull soughing 
of autumn, or the sound of the dead leaves, which we trod sadly under 
our feet; sometimes, in our innocent games, we pursued the swallows 
over the meadows or the rainbow on the glistening hills; sometimes too 
we munnured verses inspired by the spectacle of nature. Young, I 
cultivated the Muses; there is nothing more poetic, in the freshness of 
its passions, than a sixteen year old heart. The dawn of life is like the 
dawn of day, full of purity, visions and hannonies. 

On Sundays and holidays, in the vast woods, I often heard the 
sound of distant bells through the trees, calling the toilers in the fields 
to prayer. Leaning against the trunk of an elm, I listened in silence to 
their pious reverberations. Each quiver of the bronze carried to my 
naive soul the innocence of rustic manners, the calm of solitude, the 
chann of religion, and the delightful melancholy of the memories of 
early childhood. Oh who, however ill constituted, has not shivered as 
the bells of his birthplace sounded; those bells which trembled with joy 
over his cradle, which announced his arrival in this world, which 
attended the first beats of his heart, which announced his father’s 
sacred happiness to the whole neighbourhood, the yet more ineffable 
sorrows and joys of his mother! All is there in the enchanted reveries 
into which the sounds of those bells of home plunge us: religion, 
family, country, the cradle and the grave, the past and the future. 

It is true that Amelie and I enjoyed more of these solemn and 
tender ideas than others, because we both possessed a degree of sadness 
in the depths of our hearts: we inherited that fromour mother, or from 
God. 
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However my father was 
suffering from an illness which 
not long after led him to the 
grave. He expired in my arms. I 
learnt to know death from the 
lips of him who gave me life. 
The impression was powerful; it 
still endures. It was the first 
occasion on which the soul’s 
immortality presented itself 
clearly to my eyes. I could not 
believe that inanimate body was 
the creator of thought within me; 
I felt it must have reached me from another source; and in a state of 
holy sorrow almost akin to joy, I hoped one day to rejoin my father’s 
spirit. 

Another phenomenon confirmed that exalted idea in me. My 
father’s features in the coffin had taken on something of the sublime. 
Why should that astounding mystery not be an indication of our 
immortality? Why should death, that knows all, not etch on the brow of 
its victim the secrets of another universe? Why should there not be, in 
the grave, some vast vision of eternity? 

Amelie, overcome with grief, retired to the confines of a turret, 
where beneath the arches of the Gothic chateau she heard the chanting 
of the priests as they walked in procession, echoing with the sound of 
the funeral bell. 

I accompanied my father to his last refuge; the earth closed over 
his remains; eternity and oblivion bore down on him with all their 
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weight; by evening indifferent feet passed his grave; except for the 
memories of his daughter and his son it was already as though he had 
never existed. 

It was necessary to quit the paternal roof, now part of my 
brother’s inheritance: I went with Amelie to live with elderly relatives. 

Hesitating, at the threshold of various illusory paths of life, I 
considered them one by one, without daring to pursue any one of them. 
Amelie often spoke to me of the virtues of the religious life; she told 
me I was the sole tie that bound her to the world, and she fixed her sad 
gaze on me. 

My heart moved by these conversations full of piety, I often 
wandered towards a monastery, close to my new residence; for a time I 
was even tempted to hide my life away there. Happy are those who 
have ended their voyage without leaving port, and have not, as I have, 
dragged out useless days on this earth! 

We Europeans endlessly agitated are forced to build solitudes for 
ourselves. The more turbulent and noise-filled our hearts, the more 
silence and calm attract us. Those hospices in my land, which are open 
to the poor and weak, are often hidden in valleys which inspire in the 
heart vague feelings of distress and hope of shelter; sometimes one 
finds them placed on the heights where the religious soul, like a 
mountain plant, seems lifted to the sky to offer up its fragrance. 

I can still see the majestic blend of woods and water around that 
ancient abbey where I thought of ridding my life of the vagaries of fate; 
at twilight I still inhabited those solitary echoing cloisters. When the 
moon half-lit the pillars of the arcades, and threw their shadows on the 
opposite walls, I would stop to contemplate the cross which marked the 
cemetery, and the long grass which grew between the tombstones. O 
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men who, having lived far from the world, had passed from the silence 
of life to the silence of death, with what disgust for this earth did your 
graves not fill my heart! 

Either a temperamental restlessness, or a prejudice against the 
monastic life, led me to alter my intentions; I resolved to travel. 1 said 
farewell to my sister; she grasped me in her amis with an emotion that 
resembled joy, as if she were pleased to see me leave; I could not help 
reflecting bitterly on the frailty of human relationships. 

Nevertheless, full of eagerness, I hurled myself into the stormy 
ocean of this world, knowing nothing of its harbours or its hazards. I 
first visited those nations that no longer exist; I went to sit among the 
ruins of Greece and Rome: places long-remembered for human strength 
and ingenuity, where palaces are buried in dust, and the mausoleums of 
kings and emperors are lost among briars. The forces of nature and the 
feebleness of man: a weed often pierces the solid marble of those 
tombs, that all the dead, once so powerful, cannot now remove! 

Sometimes a tall pillar appeared standing solitary in the 
wilderness, as a mighty thought rises, at intervals, in a soul that time 
and misfortune have devastated, 

I meditated on those monuments among all the incidents, and at 
every hour, of the day. Sometimes the same sun that had seen the 
foundations of those cities laid, set majestically, to my view, among 
their ruins; sometimes the moon rising in a clear sky, between two half- 
shattered cinerary unis, showed me pale tombstones. Often by the light 
of that star that feeds our reveries, I thought 1 saw the Spirit of 
Memory, sitting pensively by my side. 

But I grew tired of rummaging among coffins, where many a 
time 1 disturbed only the ashes of crime. 
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I wanted to see if living races might reveal to me more of virtue, 
or less of vice, than those which had vanished, As I was wandering one 
day in a great city, passing behind a palace, 1 saw, in a secluded and 
deserted courtyard, a statue (that of Charles I, in London, behind 
Whitehall Palace) which pointed a finger towards the site of its 
notorious martyrdom. I was struck by the silence of the surroundings; 
only the wind moaned round that tragic figure of marble. Workmen 
were idling at the base of the statue, or whistling as they cut stone. I 
asked them whom the statue portrayed: one explained, with difficulty, 
the others proving ignorant of the tragedy he recalled. Nothing could 
have convinced me more of the true measure of events, and of our 
insignificance. What has become of those who once made so much 
noise? Time has moved on, and the face of the earth has altered. 

I particularly sought in my travels the artists and those divinities 
who on their lyre sing the gods and the happiness of nations that 
honour law, religion and the dead. 

Those singers are of a divine race, they possess the only 
incontestable gift that heaven has granted to earth. Their life is at once 
naive and sublime; they celebrate the Gods with golden tongues, and 
are the simplest of men; they speak like immortals or little children; 
they explain the laws of the universe, and yet cannot understand the 
most innocent affairs of life; they have marvellous ideas concerning 
death, and dying, without being aware of it, like infants. 

In the mountains of Caledonia, the last bard to be heard among 
those wilds sang those poems to me with which a hero once solaced his 
old age. We were seated on a quartet of stones eaten away by lichen; a 
torrent flowed at our feet; deer grazed some distance away among the 
ruins of a tower, and the wind from the sea whistled over the heather of 
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Glencoe. Now the Christian religion, also the daughter of high 
mountains, has placed crosses over the graves of the heroes of Morven, 
and sounded David’s harp beside the very stream where Ossian made 
his harp moan. As peaceful as the divinities of Selma (Fingal’s palace) 
were warlike, she guards the flocks in places to which Fingal brought 
conflict, and she has spread angels of peace among the clouds inhabited 
by murderous phantoms. 

Ancient smiling Italy offered me her host of masterpieces. With 
what holy and poetic awe 1 wandered among those vast edifices 
consecrated by art to religion! What a labyrinth of columns! What a 
train of arches and vaults! Flow beautiful are the sounds we hear among 
the domes, like the sigh of Ocean waves, the murmur of forest winds, 
or the voice of God in his Temple! The architect builds, so to speak, 
with the poet’s ideas and makes them tangible to the senses. 

But what had 1 learned thus far with so much effort? Nothing 
certain among the ancients; nothing beautiful among the modems. The 
past and the present are two unfinished statues: the one has been 
rescued, all mutilated, from the ruin of the ages; the other has not yet 
been perfected by the future. 

But are you surprised perhaps, my old friends, you especially, 
inhabitants of the wilderness, that in the tale of my travels I have not 
once spoken of the wonders of nature? 

One day, I climbed to Etna’s summit, a volcano burning in an 
island’s midst. I saw the sun rise in the immensity of horizon below me, 
Sicily narrowing to a point at my feet, and the sea stretching into 
distant space. In this perpendicular view of the scene, the waves 
seemed to me no more than geographic lines traced on a map; but while 
my gaze perceived these things on one side, on the other it plunged into 
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Etna’s crater, whose burning innards I could see amongst black clouds 
of vapour. 

A young man full of passion, seated on the rim of a volcano, and 
weeping over the mortals whose dwellings he can barely see at his feet, 
is he not, venerable fathers, truly an object worthy of your pity; yet, 
whatever you may think of Rene, this scene offers you an image of his 
character and his existence; it is thus that throughout my life I have had 
before my eyes a creation, at once immense and subtle, an abyss 
yawning at my side. ’ 

On pronouncing these final words Rene fell silent, and lapsed 
suddenly into reverie. Pere Souel gazed at him in astonishment; and the 
old blind Sachem, hearing the young man no longer, knew not what to 
think of his silence. 


* * * 

from Byron, The Giaour, 1813 

On cliff he hath been known to stand, 

And rave as to some bloody hand 
Fresh sever'd from its parent limb, 

Invisible to all but him, 

Which beckons onward to his grave, 

And lures to leap into the wave." 

Dark and unearthly is the scowl 
That glares beneath his dusky cowl. 

The flash of that dilating eye 
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Reveals too much of times gone by; 

Though varying indistinct its hue, 

Oft will his glance the gazer rue, 

For in it lurks that nameless spell 
Which speaks, itself unspeakable, 

A spirit yet unquelled and high 
That claims and keeps ascendancy; 

And like the bird whose pinions quake 
But cannot fly the gazing snake, 

Will others quail beneath his look, 

Nor 'scape the glance they scarce can brook. 

From him the half-affrighted Friar 
When met alone would fain retire, 

As if that eye and bitter smile 
Transferred to others fear and guile: 

Not oft to smile descendeth he, 

And when he doth 'tis sad to see 
That he but mocks at Misery. 

Flow that pale lip will curl and quiver! 

Then fix once more as if for ever; 

As if his sorrow or disdain 
Forbade him e'er to smile again. 

Well were it so such ghastly mirth 
From joyaunce ne'er deriv'd its birth. 

But sadder still it were to trace 
What once were feelings in that face: 
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Time hath not yet the features fixed, 

But brighter traits with evil mixed, 

And there are hues not always faded, 

Which speak a mind not all degraded 
Even by the crimes through which it waded. 

The common crowd but see the gloom 
Of wayward deeds and fitting doom; 

The close observer can espy 
A noble soul, and lineage high. 

Alas ! though both bestowed in vain, 

Which Grief could change and Guilt could stain, 
It was no vulgar tenement 
To which such lofty gifts were lent, 

And still with little less than dread 
On such the sight is riveted. 



The Combat of the Giaour and the Pasha’ 1827, by the Romanticist 
Eugene Delacroix, who would paint many scenes from Byron 's works. 
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Section 2: 

Law & Order 

1800-1820 
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Jacques-Louis David, The Death of Socrates, 1787. Two years before the outbreak of 
the Revolution, David creates a parable combining two prophetic themes: resistance 
to the death against unjust Power ; and execution in the name of the State. 
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Stability and Empire 


from Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, 1762 

War then is a relation, not between man and man, but between 
State and State, and individuals are enemies only accidentally, not as 
men, nor even as citizens, but as soldiers; not as members of their 
country, but as its defenders. Finally, each State can have for enemies 
only other States, and not men; for between things disparate in nature 
there can be no real relation. 

Furthermore, this principle is in conformity with the 
established rules of all times and the constant practice of all civilised 
peoples. Declarations of war are intimations less to powers than to their 
subjects. The foreigner, whether king, individual, or people, who robs, 
kills or detains the subjects, without declaring war on the prince, is not 
an enemy, but a brigand. Even in real war, a just prince, while laying 
hands, in the enemy's country, on all that belongs to the public, respects 
the lives and goods of individuals: he respects rights on which his own 
are founded. The object of the war being the destruction of the hostile 
State, the other side has a right to kill its defenders, while they are 
bearing anns; but as soon as they lay them down and surrender, they 
cease to be enemies or instruments of the enemy, and become once 
more merely men, whose life no one has any right to take. Sometimes it 
is possible to kill the State without killing a single one of its members; 
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and war gives no right which is not necessary to the gaining of its 
object. These principles are not those of Grotius: they are not based on 
the authority of poets, but derived from the nature of reality and based 
on reason. 

The right of conquest has no foundation other than the right of 
the strongest. If war does not give the conqueror the right to massacre 
the conquered peoples, the right to enslave them cannot be based upon 
a right which does not exist. No one has a right to kill an enemy except 
when he cannot make him a slave, and the right to enslave him cannot 
therefore be derived from the right to kill him. It is accordingly an 
unfair exchange to make him buy at the price of his liberty his life, over 
which the victor holds no right. Is it not clear that there is a vicious 
circle in founding the right of life and death on the right of slavery, and 
the right of slavery on the right of life and death? 

Even if we assume this terrible right to kill everybody, I 
maintain that a slave made in war, or a conquered people, is under no 
obligation to a master, except to obey him as far as he is compelled to 
do so. By taking an equivalent for his life, the victor has not done him a 
favour; instead of killing him without profit, he has killed him usefully. 
So far then is he from acquiring over him any authority in addition to 
that of force, that the state of war continues to subsist between them: 
their mutual relation is the effect of it, and the usage of the right of war 
does not imply a treaty of peace. A convention has indeed been made; 
but this convention, so far from destroying the state of war, 
presupposes its continuance. 
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from The Declaration of the Rights of Man, 1789 

3. The principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation. No 
body nor individual may exercise any authority which does not proceed 
directly from the nation. 


* * * 


from Napoleon Bonaparte and Administration, The Civic 
Code of France or Napoleonic Code , 1804 

When Napoleon Bonaparte took power (initially as First Consul of the nation, 
then as Emperor), he secured the support of the Nobility and the Right through 
his alliance with the Church, the support of the Bourgeoisie through his 
support of property’ rights, and the support of the Left by encouraging social 
advancement based on merit rather than blood, while projecting an image of 
himself as the champion of revolutionary’ ideals, despite his despotic 
government. Shortly before declaring himself Emperor, he sponsored the 
compilation of the French Civil Code, or Napoleonic Code, which combined 
France’s patchwork of Revolutionary, Monarchist, and Feudal laws into one 
integrated system, which remains the basis of French law to this day. 

ARTICLE 1. 

1 . 

The laws are executory throughout the whole French territory, by virtue 
of the promulgation thereof made by the first consul. 

They shall be executed in every part of the republic, from the moment 
at which their promulgation can have been known. 
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The promulgation made by the first consul shall be taken to be known 
in the department which shall be the seat of government, one day after 
the promulgation; and in each of the other departments after the 
expiration of the same interval augmented by one day for every ten my 
riameters (about twenty ancient leagues) between the town in which the 
promulgation shall have been made, and the chief place of each 
department. 

2 . 

The law ordains for the future only; it has no retrospective operation. 

3 . 

The laws of police and public security bind all the inhabitants of the 
territory. Immoveable property, although in the possession of 
foreigners, is governed by the French law. The laws relating to the 
condition and privileges of persons govern Frenchmen, although 
residing in a foreign country. 

4 . 

The judge who shall refuse to determine under pretext of the silence, 
obscurity, or insufficiency of the law, shall be liable to be proceeded 
against as guilty of a refusal of justice. 

The judges are forbidden to pronounce, by way of general and 
legislative determination, on the causes submitted to them. 


6 . 

Private agreements must not contravene the laws which concern public 
order and good morals. 
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7 . 

The exercise of civil rights is independent of the quality of citizen, 
which is only acquired and preserved conformably to the constitutional 
law. 


8 . 

Every Frenchman shall enjoy civil rights. 

9 . 

Every individual bom in France of a foreigner may, during the year 
which shall succeed the period of his majority, claim the quality of 
Frenchman; provided, that if he shall reside in France he declares his 
intention to fix his domicile in that country, and that in case he shall 
reside in a foreign country, he give security to become domiciled in 
France and establish himself there within a year, to be computed from 
the date of that undertaking. 

10 . 

Every child born of a Frenchman in a foreign country is French. Every 
child born in a foreign country of a Frenchman who shall have lost the 
quality of Frenchman, may at any time recover this quality by 
complying with the formalities prescribed in the ninth article. 

11. 

A foreigner shall enjoy in France the same civil rights as are or shall be 
accorded to Frenchmen by the treaties of that nation to which such 
foreigner shall belong. 
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12 . 

The foreigner who shall have married a Frenchman, shall follow the 
condition of her husband. 

13 . 

The foreigner who shall have been permitted by the government to 
establish his domicile in France, shall enjoy in that country all civil 
rights so long as he shall continue to reside there. 

14 . 

A foreigner, although not resident in France, may be cited before the 
French courts, to enforce the execution of engagements contracted by 
him in France with a Frenchman; he may be summoned before the 
tribunals of France, on account of engagements entered into by him 
with Frenchmen in a foreign country. 

15 . 

A Frenchman may be summoned before a French court, for 
engagements contracted by him in a foreign country, though with a 
foreigner. 

16 . 

In all causes, except commercial ones, in which a foreigner shall be 
plaintiff, he shall be required to give security for the payment of the 
costs and damages incident to the suit, unless he possess in France 
immoveable property of value sufficient to guarantee such payment 

[...] 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Of the Privation of Civil Rights. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Privation of Civil Rights by the Loss of the Quality of 
Frenchman 

17 . 

The quality of Frenchman shall be lost, First, by naturalization in a 
foreign country; Second, by accepting, without the authority of 
government, public employments bestowed by a foreign power; 
Thirdly, by adoption into any foreign corporation which shall require 
distinctions of birth; Fourthly, in short, by any settlement made in a 
foreign country, without intention of return. Commercial establishments 
shall never be considered as having been made without intention of 
return. 

18 . 

A Frenchman who shall have lost his quality of Frenchman, may at any 
time recover it by returning to France with the sanction of government, 
declaring at the same time his intention to settle there, and his 
renunciation of every distinction inconsistent with the law of France. 

19 . 

A Frenchwoman, who shall espouse a foreigner shall follow the 
condition of her husband. 
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If she become a widow, she shall recover the quality of Frenchwoman, 
provided she already reside in France, or that she return thither under 
the sanction of government, and declare at the same time her intention 
to fix there. 

20 . 

The individuals who shall 
recover the quality of 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman 
in the cases provided for by 
Articles 10, 18, and 19 shall 
not be permitted to avail 
themselves of it until they 
have fulfilled the conditions 
imposed upon them by those 
articles, and only for the 
exercise of rights open to 
their advantage after that 
period. 

21 . 

The Frenchman who, without 
the authority of the government, shall engage in military service with a 
foreign power, or shall enroll himself in any foreign military 
association shall lose his quality of Frenchman. He shall not be 
pennitted to re-enter France without the permission of the government, 
nor to recover the quality of Frenchman except by complying with the 



Jacques-Louis David, Portrait of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, 1812. Having been the de facto 
state artist of the Republic, David continued in 
this capacity during the Empire, having 
narrowly escaped the guillotine in the last 
days of the Terror. 
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conditions required of a foreigner in order to become a citizen, and this 
without affecting the punishments denounced by the criminal law 
against Frenchmen who have borne or shall bear arms against their 
country. 

[••] 

SECTION II. 

Of Privation of Civil Rights in consequence of Judicial Proceedings 

22 . 

entences to punishments, the effect of which is to deprive the party 
condemned of all participation in the civil rights hereafter mentioned, 
shall imply civil death. 

23 . 

Sentence to natural death shall imply civil death. 

24 . 

Other perpetual afflictive punishments shall not imply civil death, 
except so far as the law shall have attached that consequence to them. 

25 . 

By civil death, the party condemned loses his property in all the goods 
which he possessed ; and the succession is open for the benefit of his 
heirs, on whom his estate devolves, in the same manner as if he were 
naturally dead and intestate. He can no longer inherit any estate, nor 
transmit, by this title, the property which he has acquired in 
consequence. 
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He is no longer capable of disposing of his property, in whole 
or in part, either by way of gift during his life, or by will, nor of 
receiving by similar title, except for the purpose of subsistence. He 
cannot be nominated guardian, nor concur in any act relative to 
guardianship. 

He cannot be a witness in any solemn public act, nor be 
admitted to give evidence in any court. He cannot engage in any suit, 
whether as defendant or plaintif except in the name and by the 
intervention of a special curator appointed for him by the court in 
which the action is brought. He is incapable of contracting a marriage 
attended by any civil consequences. 

If he have previously contracted marriage, it is dissolved, as 
respects all civil effects. His wife and his heirs shall respectively 
exercise those rights and demands to which his natural death would 
have given rise. 

26 . 

Peremptory sentences only import civil death, reckoning from the day 
of their execution, whether real or by representation. 

27 . 

Condemnations for contumacy shall not import civil death until after 
five years from the execution of the sentence by representation, and 
during which the condemned party may make his appearance. 

28 . 

Those condemned for contumacy shall, during five years, or until they 
shall make appearance or until their arrest during that period, be 
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deprived of the exercise of civil rights. Their estate, shall be 
administered and their rights exercised in the same manner as those of 
absent persons. 

29 . 

When the party under sentence for contumacy shall appear voluntarily 
during the five years, to be reckoned from the day of the execution, or 
when he shall have been seized and made prisoner during that interval 
the judgment shall be entirely reversed; the accused shall be restored to 
the possession of his property; he shall be tried afresh; and if by the 
new judgment he is condemned to the same punishment or a different 
punishment equally drawing after it civil death, it shall only take place 
from the date of the execution of the second judgment. 

30 . 

When a party condemned for contumacy, shall not have appeared or 
who shall not have been made prisoner until the expiration of the five 
years. Persons shall be acquitted by the new judgment, or shall only be 
sentenced to a punishment that does not carry with it civil death, he 
shall be reinstated in the full enjoyment of his civil rights for the future, 
reckoning from the day on which he shall have reappeared in court; but 
the first judgment shall extend as regards the past, to all consequences 
produced by civil death during the interval which elapsed between the 
period of the expiration of the five years and the day of appearance in 
court 
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31 

If the party under sentence for contumacy dies during the five years 
interval of grace without having appeared, or without having been 
seized or arrested, he shall be deemed dead as to the entirety of his 
lights; judgment of contumacy shall be reversed entirely, without 
prejudice nevertheless to the action of any civil plaintif; which shall 
only be entered against the heirs of the party condemned according to 
the civil form. 

32 . 

In no case shall efflux of time (prescription) after sentence restore a 
party condemned to his civil rights for the future. 

33 . 

Property acquired by an outlawed person after incurring civil death, and 
of which he shall be found possessed at the date of his natural death, 
shall belong to the nation by right of disherison. Nevethelesss the 
government shall be allowed to make for the benefit of the widow 
children, or relations of the party condemned, such disposition 
respecting it as humanity shall suggest. 
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Empire and Propaganda 


from Mme. De Stael, Ten Years Exile, 1810-21 

Madame de Stael, one of the leading intellectuals of her day and the daughter 
of the last Finance Minister of France under the Monarchy, lived much of her 
life in exile from various French governments due to her Liberal politics and 
international outlook. Throughout Napoleon s reign, banned books by de Stael 
on politics, literature, and German culture were smuggled into France. De 
Stael, along with her comrade and lover Benjamin Constant, would exert a 
major influence on Liberal Romanticism in the next generation. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Causes of Bonaparte's animosity against me. 

It is not with the view of occupying the public attention with 
what relates to myself, that I have determined to relate the 
circumstances of my ten years' exile; the miseries which I have 
endured, however bitterly I may have felt them, are so trifling in the 
midst of the public calamities of which we are witnesses, that I should 
be ashamed to speak of myself if the events which concern me were not 
in some degree connected with the great cause of threatened humanity. 
The Emperor Napoleon, whose character exhibits itself entire in every 
action of his life, has persecuted me with a minute anxiety, with an ever 
increasing activity, with an inflexible rudeness; and my connections 
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with him contributed to make him known to me, long before Europe 
had discovered the key of the enigma. 

I shall not here enter into a detail of the events that preceded 
the appearance of Bonaparte upon the political stage of Europe; if I 
accomplish the design I have of writing the life of my father, I will 
there relate what I have witnessed of the early part of the revolution, 
whose influence has changed the fate of the whole world. My object at 
present is only to retrace what relates to myself in this vast picture; in 
casting from that narrow point of view some general surveys over the 
whole, I flatter myself with being frequently overlooked, in relating my 
own history. 

The greatest grievance which the Emperor Napoleon has 
against me, is the respect which I have always entertained for real 
liberty. These sentiments have been in a manner transmitted to me as an 
inheritance, and adopted as my own, ever since 1 have been able to 
reflect on the lofty ideas from which they are derived, and the noble 
actions which they inspire. The cruel scenes which have dishonored the 
French revolution, proceeding only from tyranny under popular fonns, 
could not, it appears to me, do any injury to the cause of liberty: at the 
most, we could only feel discouraged with respect to France; but if that 
country had the misfortune not to know how to possess that noblest of 
blessings, it ought not on that account to be proscribed from the face of 
the earth. When the sun disappears from the horizon of the Northern 
regions, the inhabitants of those countries do not curse his rays, because 
they are still shining upon others more favored by heaven. 

Shortly after the 1 8th Brumaire, Bonaparte had heard that I had 
been speaking strongly in my own parties, against that dawning 
oppression, whose progress I foresaw as clearly as if the future had 
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been revealed to me. Joseph Bonaparte, whose understanding and 
conversation I liked very much, came to see me, and told me, "My 
brother complains of you. Why, said he to me yesterday, why does not 
Madame de Stael attach herself to my government? what is it she 
wants? the payment of the deposit of her father? I will give orders for 
it: a residence in Paris? I will allow it her. In short, what is it she 
wishes?" "Good God!" replied I, "it is not what I wish, but what I think, 
that is in question." I know not if this answer was reported to him, but 
if it was, I am certain that he attached no meaning to it; for he believes 
in the sincerity of no one's opinions; he considers every kind of 
morality as nothing more than a form, to which no more meaning is 
attached than to the conclusion of a letter; and as the having assured 
any one that you are his most humble servant would not entitle him to 
ask any thing of you, so if any one says that he is a lover of liberty, — 
that he believes in God, — that he prefers his conscience to his interest, 
Bonaparte considers such professions only as an adherence to custom, 
or as the regular means of forwarding ambitious views or selfish 
calculations. The only class of human beings whom he cannot well 
comprehend, are those who are sincerely attached to an opinion, 
whatever be the consequences of it: such persons Bonaparte looks upon 
as boobies, or as traders who outstand their market, that is to say, who 
would sell themselves too dear. Thus, as we shall see in the sequel, has 
he never been deceived in his calculations but by integrity, encountered 
either in individuals or nations. 
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CHAPTER 2. 

Commencement of opposition in the Tribunate — My first persecution 
on that account — Fouche. 

Some of the tribunes, who attached a real meaning to the 
constitution, were desirous of establishing in their assembly an 
opposition analogous to that of England; as if the rights, which that 
constitution professed to secure, had anything of reality in them, and 
the pretended division of the bodies of the state were anything more 
than a mere affair of etiquette, a distinction between the different anti- 
chambers of the first consul, in which magistrates under different 
names could hold together, I confess that I saw with pleasure the 
aversion entertained by a small number of the tribunes, to rival the 
counsellors of state in servility. I had especially a strong belief that 
those who had previously allowed themselves to be carried too far in 
their love for the republic would continue faithful to their opinions, 

when they became the weakest, 
and the most threatened. 

One of these tribunes, a friend 
of liberty, and endowed with one 
of the most remarkable 
understandings ever bestowed 
upon man, M. Benjamin Constant, 
consulted me upon a speech which 
he purposed to deliver, for the 
purpose of signalizing the dawn of 
tyranny: I encouraged him in it 
with all the strength of my 
conviction. However, as it was 
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well known that he was one of my intimate friends, I could not help 
dreading what might happen to me in consequence. I was vulnerable in 
my taste for society. Montaigne said formerly, I am a Frenchman 
through Paris: and if he thought so three centuries ago, what must it be 
now, when we see so many persons of extraordinary intellect collected 
in one city, and so many accustomed to employ that intellect in adding 
to the pleasures of conversation. The demon of ennui has always 
pursued me; by the terror with which he inspires me, I could alone have 
been capable of bending the knee to tyranny, if the example of my 
father, and his blood which flows in my veins, had not enabled me to 
triumph over this weakness. Be that as it may, Bonaparte knew this 
foible of mine perfectly: he discerns quickly the weak side of any one; 
for it is by their weaknesses that he subjugates people to his sway. To 
the power with which he threatens, to the treasures with which he 
dazzles, he joins the dispensation of ennui, and that is a source of real 
terror to the French. A residence at forty leagues from the capital, 
contrasted with the advantages collected in the most agreeable city in 
the world, fails not in the long run to shake the greater part of exiles, 
habituated from their infancy to the charms of a Parisian life. 

On the eve of the day when Benjamin Constant was to deliver 
his speech, I had a party, among whom were Lucien Bonaparte, MM. 

and general others, whose conversation in different degrees 

possesses that constant novelty of interest which is produced by the 
strength of ideas and the grace of expression. Every one of these 
persons, with the exception of Lucien, tired of being proscribed by the 
directory, was preparing to serve the new government, requiring only to 
be well rewarded for their devotion to its power. Benjamin Constant 
came up and whispered to me, "Your drawing room is now fdled with 
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persons with whom you are pleased: if I speak, tomorrow it will be 
deserted: — think well of it." "We must follow our conviction," said I to 
him. This reply was dictated by enthusiasm; but, 1 confess, if I had 
foreseen what I have suffered since that day, I should not have had the 
firmness to refuse M. Constant's offer of renouncing his project, in 
order not to compromise me. 

At present, so far as opinion is affected, it is nothing to incur 
the disgrace of Bonaparte: he may make you perish, but he cannot 
deprive you of respect. Then, on the contrary, France was not 
enlightened as to his tyrannical views, and as all who had suffered from 
the revolution expected to obtain from him the return of a brother, or a 
friend, or the restoration of property, any one who was bold enough to 
resist him was branded with the name of Jacobin, and you were 
deprived of good society along with the countenance of the 
government: an intolerable situation, particularly for a woman, and of 
which no one can know the misery without having experienced it. 

On the day when the signal of opposition was exhibited in the 
tribunate by my friend, I had invited several persons whose society I 
was fond of, but all of whom were attached to the new government. At 
five o'clock I had received ten notes of apology; the first and second I 
bore tolerably well, but as they succeeded each other rapidly, I began to 
be alarmed. In vain did I appeal to my conscience, which advised me to 
renounce all the pleasures attached to the favour of Bonaparte: I was 
blamed by so many honorable people, that I knew not how to support 
myself on my own way of thinking. Bonaparte had as yet done nothing 
exactly culpable; many asserted that he preserved France from anarchy: 
in short, if at that moment he had signified to me any wish of 
reconciliation, I should have been delighted: but a step of that sort he 
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will never take without exacting a degradation, and, to induce that 
degradation, he generally enters into such passions of authority, as 
terrify into yielding every thing. I do not wish by that to say that 
Bonaparte is not really passionate: what is not calculation in him is 
hatred, and hatred generally expresses itself in rage: but calculation is 
in him so much the strongest, that he never goes beyond what it is 
convenient for him to show, according to circumstances and persons. 
One day a friend of mine saw him storming at a commissary of war, 
who had not done his duty; scarcely had the poor man retired, 
trembling with apprehension, when Bonaparte turned round to one of 
his aides-du-camp, and said to him, laughing, 1 hope I have given him a 
fine fright; and yet the moment before, you would have believed that he 
was no longer master of himself. 

When it suited the first consul to exhibit his ill-humour against 
me, he publicly reproached his brother Joseph for continuing to visit 
me. Joseph felt it necessary in consequence to absent himself from my 
house for several weeks, and his example was followed by three fourths 
of my acquaintance. Those who had been proscribed on the 18th 
Fructidor, pretended that at that period, I had been guilty of 
recommending M. de Talleyrand to Barras, for the ministry of foreign 
affairs: and yet, these people were then continually about that same 
Talleyrand, whom they accused me of having served. All those who 
behaved ill to me, were cautious in concealing that they did so for fear 
of incurring the displeasure of the first consul. Every day, however, 
they invented some new pretext to injure me, thus exerting all the 
energy of their political opinions against a defenceless and persecuted 
woman, and prostrating themselves at the feet of the vilest Jacobins, the 
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moment the first consul had regenerated them by the baptism of his 
favor. 

Fouche, the minister of police, sent for me to say, that the first 
consul suspected me of having excited my friend who had spoken in 
the tribunate. I replied to him, which was certainly the truth, that M. 
Constant was a man of too superior an understanding to make his 
opinions matter of reproach to a woman, and that besides, the speech in 
question contained absolutely nothing but reflections on the 
independence which every deliberative assembly ought to possess, and 
that there was not a word in it which could be construed into a personal 
reflection on the first consul. The minister admitted as much. I ventured 
to add some words on the respect due to the liberty of opinions in a 
legislative body; but I could easily perceive that he took no interest in 
these general considerations; he already knew perfectly well, that under 
the authority of the man whom he wished to serve, principles were out 
of the question, and he shaped his conduct accordingly. But as he is a 
man of transcendant understanding in matters of revolution, he had 
already laid it down as a system to do the least evil possible, the 
necessity of the object admitted. His preceding conduct certainly 
exhibited little feeling of morality, and he was frequently in the habit of 
talking of virtue as an old woman's story. A remarkable sagacity, 
however, always led him to choose the good as a reasonable thing, and 
his intelligence made him occasionally do what conscience would have 
dictated to others. Fie advised me to go into the country, and assured 
me, that in a few days, all would be quieted. But at my return, I was 
very far from finding it so. 
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CHAPTER 3 

System of Fusion adopted by Bonaparte — Publication of my work on 
Literature. 

While we have seen the Christian kings take two confessors to 
examine their consciences more narrowly, Bonaparte chose two 
ministers, one of the old and the other of the new regime, whose 
business it was to place at his disposal the Machiavelian means of two 
opposite systems. In all his nominations, Bonaparte followed nearly the 
same rule, of taking, as it may be said, now from the right, and now 
from the left, that is to say, choosing alternately his officers among the 
aristocrats, and among the jacobins: the middle party, that of the friends 
of liberty, pleased him less than all the others, composed as it was of 
the small numbers of persons, who in France, had an opinion of their 
own. He liked much better to have to do with persons who were 
attached to royalist interests, or who had become stigmatized by 
popular excesses. He even went so far as to wish to name as a 
counsellor of state a conventionalist sullied with the vilest crimes of the 
days of terror; but he was diverted from it by the shuddering of those 
who would have had to sit along with him. Bonaparte would have been 
delighted to have given that shining proof that he could regenerate, as 
well as confound, every thing. 

What particularly characterizes the government of Bonaparte, 
is his profound contempt for the intellectual riches of human nature; 
virtue, mental dignity, religion, enthusiasm, these, these are in his eyes, 
the eternal enemies of the continent, to make use of his favorite 
expression; he would reduce man to force and cunning, and designate 
every thing else as folly or stupidity. The English particularly irritate 
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him, as they have found the means of being honest, as well as 
successful, a thing which Bonaparte would have us regard as 
impossible. This shining point of the world has dazzled his eyes from 
the very first days of his reign. 

I do not believe, that when Bonaparte put himself at the head of 
affairs, he had formed the plan of universal monarchy: but I believe that 
his system was, what he himself described it a few days after the 1 8th 
Brumaire to one of my friends: "Something new must be done every 
three months, to captivate the imagination of the French Nation; with 
them, whoever stands still is ruined." He flattered himself with being 
able to make daily encroachments on the liberty of France, and the 
independence of Europe: but, without losing sight of the end, he knew 
how to accommodate himself to circumstances; when the obstacle was 
too great, he passed by it, and stopped short when the contrary wind 
blew too strongly. This man, at bottom so impatient, has the faculty of 
remaining immoveable when necessary; he derives that from the 
Italians, who know how to restrain themselves in order to attain the 
object of their passion, as if they were perfectly cool in the choice of 
that object. It is by the alternate employment of cunning and force, that 
he has subjugated Europe; but, to be sure, Europe is but a word of great 
sound. In what did it then consist? In a few ministers, not one of whom 
had as much understanding as many men taken at hap-hazard from the 
nation which they governed. 

Towards the spring of 1 800, 1 published my work on Literature, 
and the success it met with restored me completely to favor with 
society; my drawing room became again filled, and I had once more the 
pleasure of conversing, and conversing in Paris, which, I confess has 
always been to me the most fascinating of all pleasures. There was not 
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a word about Bonaparte in my book, and the most liberal sentiments 
were, 1 believe, forcibly expressed in it. But the press was then far from 
being enslaved as it is at present; the government exercised a 
censorship upon newspapers, but not upon books; a distinction which 
might be supported, if the censorship had been used with moderation: 
for newspapers exert a popular influence, while books, for the greater 
part, are only read by well informed people, and may enlighten, but not 
inflame opinion. 


* * * 


from Mme, De Stael, Preface to On Germany, 1813 

Madame de Stael s On Germany was the first book that attempted to introduce 
French readers to the Romantic movement that had been in full swing in 
Germany for two decades. Her enthusiasm for this foreign ’ culture was 
looked upon as political and highly subversive after more than a decade of 
warfare with the various German states. The book was confiscated in France 
and de Stael forced to flee the country. On Germany was printed in England 
and many copies smuggled into France; not until after Napoleon s fall could 
the book be openly read there. 


PREFACE. 

1st October. 1813 

In 1810, I put the manuscript of this work. On Germany, into 
the hands of the bookseller, who had published Corinne. As I 
maintained in it the same opinions, and preserved the same silence 
respecting the present government of the French, as in my former 
writings, I flattered myself that I should be pennitted to publish this 
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work also: yet, a few days after I had dispatched my manuscript, a 
decree of a very singular description appeared on the subject of the 
liberty of the press; it declared "that no work could be printed without 
having been examined by censors." Very well; it was usual in France, 
under the old regime, for literary works to be submitted to the 
examination of a censorship; the tendency of public opinion was then 
towards the feeling of liberty, which rendered such a restraint a matter 
very little to be dreaded; a little article however, at the end of the new 
regulation declared, "that when the censors should have examined a 
work and permitted its publication, booksellers should be authorized to 
publish it, but that the Minister of the Police should still have a right to 
suppress it altogether, if he should thi nk fit so to do." The meaning of 
which is, that such and such forms should be adopted until it should be 
thought fit no longer to abide by them: a law was not necessary to 
decree what was in fact the absence of all law; it would have been 
better to have relied simply upon the exercise of absolute power. 

[...] 

Throughout literary Europe, then, there are but two great 
divisions strongly marked: the literature which is imitated from the 
ancients, and that which owes its birth to the spirit of the middle ages; 
that which in its origin received from the genius of Paganism its color 
and its charm, and that which owes its impulse and development to a 
religion intrinsically spiritual. It might be said, with reason, that the 
French and the Gennans are at the two extremes of the moral chain; 
since the former regard external objects as the source of all ideas, and 
the latter, ideas as the source of all impressions. These two nations, 
nevertheless agree together pretty well in their social relations; but 
none can be more opposite in their literary and philosophical systems. 
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Intellectual Germany is hardly known to France: very few men of 
letters among us have troubled themselves about her. It is true that a 
much greater number have set themselves up for her judges. This 
agreeable lightness, which makes men pronounce on matters of which 
they are ignorant, may appear elegant in talking, but not in writing. The 
Germans often run into the error of introducing into conversation what 
is fit only for books; the French sometimes commit the contrary fault of 
inserting in books what is fit only for conversation; and we have so 
exhausted all that is superficial, that, were it only for ornament, and, 
above all, for the sake of variety, it seems to me that it would be well to 
try something deeper. For these reasons I have believed that there might 
be some advantage in making known that country in which, of all 
Europe, study and meditation have been carried so far, that it may be 
considered as the native land of thought. The reflections which the 
country itself and its literary works have suggested to me, will be 
divided into four sections. The first will treat of Germany and the 
Manners of the Gennans; the second, of Literature and the Arts; the 
third, of Philosophy and Morals; the fourth, of Religion and 
Enthusiasm. These different subjects necessarily fall into one another. 
The national character has its influence on the literature; the literature 
and the philosophy on the religion; and the whole taken together can 
only make each distinct part properly intelligible: it was necessary, 
notwithstanding, to submit to an apparent division, in order ultimately 
to collect all the rays in the same focus. I do not conceal from myself 
that I am about to make, in literature as well as in philosophy, an 
exposition of opinions foreign to those which are dominant in France; 
but, let them appear just or not, let them be adopted or combated, they 
will, at all events, yield scope for reflection. "We need not, I imagine, 
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wish to encircle the frontiers of literary France with the great wall of 
China, to prevent all exterior ideas from penetrating within." It is 
impossible that the German writers, the best-informed and most 
reflecting men in Europe, should not deserve a moment's attention to be 
bestowed on their literature and their philosophy. It is objected to the 
one, that it is not in good taste; to the other, that it is full of absurdities. 
It is possible, however, that there may be a species of literature not 
conformable to our laws of good taste, and that it may nevertheless 
contain new ideas, which, modified after our manner, would tend to 
enrich us. It is thus that we are indebted to the Greeks for Racine, and 
to Shakespeare for many of the tragedies of Voltaire. The sterility with 
which our literature is threatened may lead us to suppose that the 
French spirit itself has need of being renewed by a more vigorous sap; 
and as the elegance of society will always preserve us from certain 
faults, it is of the utmost importance to us, to find again this source of 
superior beauties. After having rejected the literature of the Germans in 
the name of good taste, we think that we may also get rid of their 
philosophy in the name of reason. Good taste and reason are words 
which it is always pleasant to pronounce, even at random; but can we in 
good faith persuade ourselves that writers of immense erudition, who 
are as well acquainted with all French books as ourselves, have been 
employed for these twenty years upon mere absurdities? In the ages of 
superstition, any new opinions are easily accused of impiety; and in the 
ages of incredulity, they are not less easily charged with being absurd. 
In the sixteenth century, Galileo was delivered up to the Inquisition for 
having said that the world went round; and in the eighteenth, some 
persons wished to make J. J. Rousseau pass for a fanatical devotee. 
Opinions which differ from the ruling spirit, be that what it may, always 
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scandalize the vulgar: study and examination can alone confer that 
liberality of judgment, without which it is impossible to acquire new 
lights, or even to preserve those which we have; for we submit 
ourselves to certain received ideas, not as to truths, but as to power; and 
it is thus that human reason habituates itself to servitude, even in the 
field of literature and philosophy. 

[•••] 

I had always the intention of repairing to England by the way 
of America; but I was anxious to terminate my work On Germany. The 
season was now advancing; we were already at the fifteenth of 
September, and 1 began to foresee that the difficulty of embarking my 
daughter with me would detain me another winter, in some town, 1 
knew not where, at forty leagues from Paris. I was then desirous that it 
should be Vendome, where I knew several clever people, and where the 
communication with the capital was easy. After having formerly had 
one of the most brilliant establishments in Paris, I was now contented 
to anticipate considerable pleasure from establishing myself at 
Vendome; fate however denied me even this modest happiness. 

On the 23d of September I corrected the last proof of Gennany; 
after six years' labor, I felt the greatest delight in putting the word End 
to my three volumes. I made a list of one hundred persons to whom I 
wished to send copies, in different parts of France and Europe; I 
attached great importance to this book, which I thought well adapted to 
communicate new ideas to France; it appeared to me that a sentiment 
elevated without being hostile, had inspired it, and that people would 
find in it a language which was no longer spoken. 

Furnished with a letter from my publisher, which assured me 
that the censorship had authorised the publication of my work, I 
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believed that I had nothing to apprehend, and set out with my friends 
for an estate of M. Mathieu de Montmorency, at five leagues from 
Blois. The house belonging to this estate is situated in the middle of a 
forest; there 1 walked about with the man whom I most respect in the 
world, since 1 have lost my father. The fineness of the weather, the 
magnificence of the forest, the historical recollections which the place 
recalled, being the scene of the battle of Fretteval, fought between 
Philip Augustus and Richard Coeur-de-Lion, all contributed to fill my 
mind with the most quiet and delightful impressions. My worthy friend, 
who is only occupied in this world with rendering himself worthy of 
heaven, in this conversation, as in all those we have had together, paid 
no attention to affairs of the day, and only sought to do good to my 
soul. We resumed our journey the next day, and in these plains of the 
Vendomois, where you meet not with a single habitation, and which 
like the sea seem to present every where the same appearance, we 
contrived to lose ourselves completely. It was already midnight, and we 
knew not what road to take, in a country every where the same, and 
where fertility is as monotonous as sterility is elsewhere, when a young 
man on horseback, perceiving our embarrassment, came and requested 
us to pass the night in the chateau of his parents. We accepted his 
invitation, which was doing us a real service, and we found ourselves 
all of a sudden in the midst of the luxury of Asia, and the elegance of 
France. The masters of the house had spent a considerable time in 
India, and their chateau was adorned with every thing they had brought 
back from their travels. This residence excited my curiosity, and I 
found myself extremely comfortable in it. Next day M. de 
Montmorency gave me a note from my son which pressed me to return 
home, as my work had met with fresh difficulties from the censorship. 
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My friends who were with me in the chateau conjured me to go; I had 
not the least suspicion of what they were concealing from me, and 
thinking there was nothing but what Augustus's letter mentioned, 
whiled away the time in examining the Indian curiosities without any 
idea of what was in store for me. At last I got into the carriage, and my 
brave and intelligent Vendean whom his own dangers had never moved, 
squeezed my hand, with tears in his eyes: I guessed immediately that 
they were making a mystery to me of some new persecution, and M. de 
Montmorency, in reply to my interrogations, at last acquainted me that 
the minister of the police had sent his myrmidons to destroy the ten 
thousand copies which had been printed of my book, and that I had 
received an order to quit France within three days. My children and 
friends had wished me not to hear this news while I was among 
strangers; but they had taken every possible precaution to prevent the 
seizure of my manuscript, and they succeeded in saving it, some hours 
before I was required to deliver it up. This new blow affected me most 
severely, I had flattered myself with an honorable success by the 
publication of my book: if the censors had in the first instance refused 
to authorise its being printed, that would have appeared to me very 
simple; but after having submitted to all their observations, and made 
all the alterations required of me, to learn that my work was destroyed, 
and that I must separate my self from the friends who had supported my 
courage, all this made me shed tears. But I endeavored once more to get 
the better of my feelings, in order to determine what was best to be 
done in a crisis where the step I was about to take might have so much 
influence on the fortunes of my family. As we drew near my habitation, 
I gave my writing desk, which contained some further notes upon my 
book, to my youngest son; he jumped over a wall to get into the house 
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by the garden. An English lady, my excellent friend, came out to meet 
me and inform me of all that had happened. I observed at a distance 
some gendarmes who were wandering round residence, but it did not 
appear that they were in search of me: they were no doubt in pursuit of 
some other unfortunates, conscripts, exiles, persons in surveillance, or, 
in short, of some of the numerous classes of oppressed which the 
present government of France has created. 

The prefect of Loir and Cher came to require the delivery of 
my manuscript: I gave him, merely to gain time, a rough copy which 
remained with me, and with which he was satisfied. 1 have learned that 
he was extremely ill-treated a few months afterwards, to punish him for 
having shown me some attention: and the chagrin he felt at having 
incurred the disgrace of the emperor, was, it is said, one of the causes 
of the illness which carried him off in the prime of life. Unfortunate 
country, where the circumstances are such, that a man of his 
understanding and talent should sink under the chagrin of disgrace! 

I saw in the papers, that some American vessels had arrived in 
the ports of the Channel, and I determined to make use of my passport 
for America, in the hope that it would be possible to touch at an English 
port. At all events I required some days to prepare for this voyage, and I 
was obliged to address myself to the minister of police to ask for that 
indulgence. It has been already seen that the custom of the French 
government is to order women, as well as soldiers, to depart within 
twenty-four hours. Here follows the minister's reply: it is curious to 
observe his style: 
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" GENERAL POLICE. 

MINISTER'S CABINET. 

Paris, 3d October, 1810. 

"I have received the letter, madam, which you 
did me the honor to write to me. Your son will have 
informed you that I saw no impropriety in your delaying 
your departure for seven or eight days: I hope they will 
be sufficient for the arrangements which you have yet to 
make, as I cannot grant you any more. 

"You must not seek for the cause of the order 
which I have signified to you, in the silence which you 
have observed with regard to the emperor in your last 
work; that would be a great mistake; he could find no 
place there which was worthy of him; but your exile is a 
natural consequence of the line of conduct you have 
constantly pursued for several years past. It has 
appeared to me that the air of this country > did not at all 
agree with you, and we are not yet reduced to seek for 
models in the nations whom you admire. 

"Your last work is not at all French; it is by my 
orders that the impression has been seized. I regret the 
loss which it will occasion to the bookseller; but it is not 
possible for me to allow it to appear. 

"You know, madam, that you would not have 
been permitted to quit Coppet but for the desire you had 
expressed to go to America. If my predecessor allowed 
you to reside in the department of Loir and Chei; you 
had no reason to look upon this license as any 
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revocation of the arrangements which had been fixed 
with regard to you. At present you compel me to make 
them be strictly executed; for this you have no one to 
blame but yourself. 

"I have signified to M. Corbignv [Imperial 
Prefect of Loir and Cher] to look to the punctual 
execution of the order I have given him, as soon as the 
term I grant you is expired. 

"I regret extremely, madam, that you have forced 
me to begin my correspondence with you by an act of 
severity; it would have been much more agreeable to me 
to have only had to offer you the assurance of the high 
consideration with which I have the honor to be, 
madam, 

"Your most humble, and most obedient ser\>ant, 

Signed the DUKE ofROVIGO. 

"P. S. I have reasons, madam, for mentioning to 
you that the ports of Lorient, La Rochelle, Bourdeaux, 
and Rochefort, are the only ones in which you can 
embark. I request you to let me know which of them you 
select * " 

* This postscript is easily understood; its object was to 
prevent me from going to England. 


The stale hypocrisy with which I was told that the air of this 
country did not agree with me, and the denial of the real cause of the 
suppression of my book, are worthy of remark. In fact, the minister of 
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police had shown more frankness in expressing himself verbally 
respecting me: he asked, why I never named the emperor or the army in 
my work on Germany? On its being objected that the work being 
purely literary, I could not well have introduced such subjects, "Do you 
think," then replied the minister, "that we have made war for eighteen 
years in Germany, and that a person of such celebrity should print a 
book upon it, without saying a word about us? This book shall be 
destroyed, and the author deserves to be sent to Vincennes." 

On receiving the letter of the minister of police, 1 paid no 
attention to any part but that passage of it which interdicted me the 
ports of the Channel. I had already learned, that suspecting my 
intention of going to England, they would endeavour to prevent me. 
This new mortification was really above my strength to bear; on 
quitting my native country, I must go to that of my adoption; in 
banishing myself from the friends of my whole life, I required at least 
to find those friends of whatever is good and noble, with whom, 
without knowing them personally, the soul always sympathises. I saw 
at once all that supported my imagination crumbling to pieces; for a 
moment longer I would have embarked on board any vessel bound for 
America, in the hope of her being captured on her passage; but I was 
too much shaken to decide at once on so strong a resolution; and as the 
two alternatives of America and Coppet were the only ones that were 
left me, I determined on accepting the latter; for a profound sentiment 
always attracted me to Coppet, in spite of the disagreeables I was there 
subjected to. 

My two sons both endeavoured to see the emperor at 
Fontainbleau, where he then was; they were told they would be arrested 
if they remained there; a fortiori, I was interdicted from going to it 
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myself. I was obliged to return into Switzerland from Blois, where I 
was, without approaching Paris nearer than forty leagues. The minister 
of police had given notice, in corsair terms, that at thirty-eight leagues I 
was a good prize. In this manner, when the emperor exercises the 
arbitrary power of banishment, neither the exiled persons, nor their 
friends, nor even their children, can reach his presence to plead the 
cause of the unfortunates who are thus tom from the objects of their 
affection and their habits; and these sentences of exile, which are now 
irrevocable, particularly where women are the objects, and which the 
emperor himself has rightly termed proscriptions, are pronounced 
without the possibility of making any justification be heard, supposing 
always that the crime of having displeased the emperor admits of any. 

Although the forty leagues were ordered me, 1 was necessitated 
to pass through Orleans, a very dull town, but inhabited by several very 
pious ladies, who had retired thither for an asylum. In walking about 
the town on foot, I stopped before the monument erected to the memory 
of Joan of Arc: certainly, thought I to myself, when she delivered 
France from the power of the English, that same France was much 
more free, much more France than it is at present. One feels a singular 
sensation in wandering through a town, where you neither know, nor 
are known to a soul. I felt a kind of bitter enjoyment in picturing to 
myself my isolated situation in its fullest extent, and in still looking at 
that France which I was about to quit, perhaps for ever, without 
speaking to a person, or being diverted from the impression which the 
country itself made upon me. Occasionally persons passing stopped to 
look at me, from the circumstance I suppose of my countenance having, 
in spite of me, an expression of grief; but they soon went on again, as it 
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is long since mankind have been accustomed to witness persons 
suffering. 

At fifty leagues from the Swiss frontier, France is bristled with 
citadels, houses of detention, and towns serving as prisons; and every 
where you see nothing but individuals deprived of their liberty by the 
will of one man, conscripts of misfortune, all chained at a distance from 
the places where they would have wished to live. At Dijon, some 
Spanish prisoners, who had refused to take the oath, regularly came 
every day to the market place to feel the sun at noon, as they then 
regarded him rather as their countryman; they wrapt themselves up in a 
mantle, frequently in rags, but which they knew how to wear with 
grace, and they gloried in their misery, as it arose from their boldness; 
they hugged themselves in their sufferings, as associating them with the 
misfortunes of their intrepid country. They were sometimes seen going 
into a coffee house, solely to read the newspaper, in order to penetrate 
the fate of their friends through the lies of their enemies; their 
countenances were then immoveable, but not without expression, 
exhibiting strength under the command of their will. Farther on, at 
Auxonne, was the residence of the English prisoners, who had the day 
before saved from fire, one of the houses of the town where they were 
kept confined. At Besan9on, there were more Spaniards. Among the 
French exiles to be met with in every part of France, an angelic creature 
inhabited the citadel of Besanqon, in order not to quit her father. For a 
long period, and amidst every sort of danger, Mademoiselle de Saint 
Simon shared the fortunes of him who had given her birth. 

At the entrance of Switzerland, on the top of the mountains 
which separate it from France, you see the castle of Joux, in which 
prisoners of state are detained, whose names frequently never reach the 
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ear of their relations. In this prison Toussaint Louverture actually 
perished of cold; he deserved his fate on account of his cruelty, but the 
emperor had the least right to inflict it upon him, as he had engaged to 
guarantee to him his life and liberty. I passed a day at the foot of this 
castle, during very dreadful weather, and I could not help thinking of 
this negro transported all at once into the Alps, and to whom this 
residence was the hell of ice; I thought of the more noble beings, who 
had been shut up there, of those who were still groaning in it, and I said 
to myself also that if I was there, I should never quit it with life. It is 
impossible to convey an idea to the small number of free nations which 
remain upon the earth, of that absence of all security, the habitual state 
of the human creatures who live under the empire of Napoleon. In other 
despotic governments there are laws, and customs, and a religion, 
which the sovereign never infringes, however absolute he may be; but 
in France, and in Europe France, as every thing is new, the past can be 
no guarantee, and every thing may be feared as well as hoped according 
as you serve, or not, the interests of the man who dares to propose 
himself, as the sole object of the existence of the whole human race. 

(Mme. De Stael, Ten Years Exile, 1810-21) 

* * * 
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Napoleon's Curtain-Call 


from Victor Hugo, Les Miser ables, 1862 

Victor Hugo s father was a Field Marshall under Napoleon, serving in the 
Peninsular War. Although Hugo began his career as a Monarchist and ended 
it as a ferocious fighter for liberal values, his fascination with the Emperor 
never left him. Like many Liberal writers and artists, Hugo portrayed 
Napoleon either as a tyrant or as the embodiment of French greatness; 
depending on the political situation he was comparing the Empire to at the 
moment. 

VOLUME II.— COSETTE 
BOOK FIRST.— WATERLOO 

CHAPTER III— THE EIGHTEENTH OF JUNE, 1815 

Let us turn back, — that is one of the story-teller's rights, — and 
put ourselves once more in the year 1815, and even a little earlier than 
the epoch when the action narrated in the first part of this book took 
place. 

If it had not rained in the night between the 1 7th and the 1 8th 
of June, 1815, the fate of Europe would have been different. A few 
drops of water, more or less, decided the downfall of Napoleon. All that 
Providence required in order to make Waterloo the end of Austerlitz 
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was a little more rain, and a cloud traversing the sky out of season 
sufficed to make a world crumble. 

The battle of Waterloo could not be begun until half-past 
eleven o'clock, and that gave Bliicher time to come up. Why? Because 
the ground was wet. The artillery had to wait until it became a little 
firmer before they could manoeuvre. 

Napoleon was an artillery officer, and felt the effects of this. 
The foundation of this wonderful captain was the man who, in the 
report to the Directory on Aboukir, said: Such a one of our balls killed 
six men. All his plans of battle were arranged for projectiles. The key to 
his victory was to make the artillery converge on one point. He treated 
the strategy of the hostile general like a citadel, and made a breach in it. 
He overwhelmed the weak point with grape-shot; he joined and 
dissolved battles with cannon. There was something of the sharpshooter 
in his genius. To beat in squares, to pulverize regiments, to break lines, 
to crush and disperse masses, — for him everything lay in this, to strike, 
strike, strike incessantly, — and he intrusted this task to the cannon-ball. 
A redoubtable method, and one which, united with genius, rendered this 
gloomy athlete of the pugilism of war invincible for the space of fifteen 
years. 

On the 18th of June, 1815, he relied all the more on his 
artillery, because he had numbers on his side. Wellington had only one 
hundred and fifty-nine mouths of fire; Napoleon had two hundred and 
forty. 

Suppose the soil dry, and the artillery capable of moving, the 
action would have begun at six o'clock in the morning. The battle 
would have been won and ended at two o'clock, three hours before the 
change of fortune in favor of the Prussians. What amount of blame 
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attaches to Napoleon for the loss of this battle? Is the shipwreck due to 
the pilot? 

Was it the evident physical decline of Napoleon that 
complicated this epoch by an inward diminution of force? Had the 
twenty years of war worn out the blade as it had worn the scabbard, the 
soul as well as the body? Did the veteran make himself disastrously felt 
in the leader? In a word, was this genius, as many historians of note 
have thought, suffering from an eclipse? Did he go into a frenzy in 
order to disguise his weakened powers from himself? Did he begin to 
waver under the delusion of a breath of adventure? Had he become — a 
grave matter in a general — unconscious of peril? Is there an age, in this 
class of material great men, who may be called the giants of action, 
when genius grows short-sighted? Old age has no hold on the geniuses 
of the ideal; for the Dantes and Michael Angelos to grow old is to grow 
in greatness; is it to grow less for the Hannibals and the Bonapartes? 
Had Napoleon lost the direct sense of victory? Had he reached the point 
where he could no longer recognize the reef, could no longer divine the 
snare, no longer discern the crumbling brink of abysses? Had he lost his 
power of scenting out catastrophes? He who had in former days known 
all the roads to triumph, and who, from the summit of his chariot of 
lightning, pointed them out with a sovereign finger, had he now 
reached that state of sinister amazement when he could lead his 
tumultuous legions harnessed to it, to the precipice? Was he seized at 
the age of forty-six with a supreme madness? Was that titanic 
charioteer of destiny no longer anything more than an immense dare- 
devil? 

We do not think so. 
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His plan of battle was, by the confession of all, a masterpiece. 
To go straight to the centre of the Allies' line, to make a breach in the 
enemy, to cut them in two, to drive the British half back on Hal, and the 
Prussian half on Tongres, to make two shattered fragments of 
Wellington and Bliicher, to carry Mont-Saint-Jean, to seize Brussels, to 
hurl the German into the Rhine, and the Englishman into the sea. All 
this was contained in that battle, according to Napoleon. Afterwards 
people would see. 

Of course, we do not here pretend to furnish a history of the 
battle of Waterloo; one of the scenes of the foundation of the story 
which we are relating is connected with this battle, but this history is 
not our subject; this history, moreover, has been finished, and finished 
in a masterly manner, from one point of view by Napoleon, and from 
another point of view by a whole pleiad of historians. 

As for us, we leave the historians at loggerheads; we are but a 
distant witness, a passer-by on the plain, a seeker bending over that soil 
all made of human flesh, taking appearances for realities, perchance; 
we have no right to oppose, in the name of science, a collection of facts 
which contain illusions, no doubt; we possess neither military practice 
nor strategic ability which authorize a system; in our opinion, a chain of 
accidents dominated the two leaders at Waterloo; and when it becomes 
a question of destiny, that mysterious culprit, we judge like that 
ingenious judge, the populace. 

CHAPTER IV 

Those persons who wish to gain a clear idea of the battle of 
Waterloo have only to place, mentally, on the ground, a capital A. The 
left limb of the A is the road to Nivelles, the right limb is the road to 
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Genappe, the tie of the A is the hollow road to Ohain from Braine- 
l'Alleud. The top of the A is Mont-Saint-Jean, where Wellington is; the 
lower left tip is Hougomont, where Reille is stationed with Jerome 
Bonaparte; the right tip is the Belle-Alliance, where Napoleon was. At 
the centre of this chord is the precise point where the final word of the 
battle was pronounced. It was there that the lion has been placed, the 
involuntary symbol of the supreme heroism of the Imperial Guard. 

The triangle included in the top of the A, between the two 
limbs and the tie, is the plateau of Mont-Saint-Jean. The dispute over 
this plateau constituted the whole battle. The wings of the two armies 
extended to the right and left of the two roads to Genappe and Nivelles; 
d'Erlon facing Picton, Reille facing Hill. 

[...] 
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CHAPTER V—THE QUID OBSCURUM OF BATTLES 

Every one is acquainted with the first phase of this battle; a 
beginning which was troubled, uncertain, hesitating, menacing to both 
armies, but still more so for the English than for the French. 

It had rained all night, the earth had been cut up by the 
downpour, the water had accumulated here and there in the hollows of 
the plain as if in casks; at some points the gear of the artillery carriages 
was buried up to the axles, the circingles of the horses were dripping 
with liquid mud. If the wheat and rye trampled down by this cohort of 
transports on the march had not filled in the ruts and strewn a litter 
beneath the wheels, all movement, particularly in the valleys, in the 
direction of Papelotte would have been impossible. 

The affair began late. Napoleon, as we have already explained, 
was in the habit of keeping all his artillery well in hand, like a pistol, 
aiming it now at one point, now at another, of the battle; and it had 
been his wish to wait until the horse batteries could move and gallop 
freely. In order to do that it was necessary that the sun should come out 
and dry the soil. But the sun did not make its appearance. It was no 
longer the rendezvous of Austerlitz. When the first cannon was fired, 
the English general, Colville, looked at his watch, and noted that it was 
thirty-five minutes past eleven. 

The action was begun furiously, with more fury, perhaps, than 
the Emperor would have wished, by the left wing of the French resting 
on Hougomont. At the same time Napoleon attacked the centre by 
hurling Quiot's brigade on La Haie-Sainte, and Ney pushed forward the 
right wing of the French against the left wing of the English, which 
rested on Papelotte. 
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The attack on Hougomont was something of a feint; the plan 
was to draw Wellington thither, and to make him swerve to the left. 
This plan would have succeeded if the four companies of the English 
guards and the brave Belgians of Perponcher's division had not held the 
position solidly, and Wellington, instead of massing his troops there, 
could confine himself to despatching thither, as reinforcements, only 
four more companies of guards and one battalion from Brunswick. 

The attack of the right wing of the French on Papelotte was 
calculated, in fact, to overthrow the English left, to cut off the road to 
Brussels, to bar the passage against possible Prussians, to force Mont- 
Saint-Jean, to turn Wellington back on Hougomont, thence on Braine- 
l'Alleud, thence on Hal; nothing easier. With the exception of a few 
incidents this attack succeeded. Papelotte was taken; La Haie-Sainte 
was carried. 

A detail to be noted. There were in the English infantry, 
particularly in Kempt's brigade, a great many raw recruits. These young 
soldiers were valiant in the presence of our redoubtable infantry; their 
inexperience extricated them intrepidly from the dilemma; they 
performed particularly excellent service as skirmishers: the soldier 
skirmisher, left somewhat to himself, becomes, so to speak, his own 
general. These recruits displayed some of the French ingenuity and 
fury. This novice of an infantry had dash. This displeased Wellington. 

After the taking of La Haie-Sainte the battle wavered. 

There is in this day an obscure interval, from mid-day to four 
o'clock; the middle portion of this battle is almost indistinct, and 
participates in the sombreness of the hand-to-hand conflict. Twilight 
reigns over it. We perceive vast fluctuations in that fog, a dizzy mirage, 
paraphernalia of war almost unknown to-day, pendant colbacks, 
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floating sabre-taches, cross-belts, cartridge-boxes for grenades, hussar 
dolmans, red boots with a thousand wrinkles, heavy shakos garlanded 
with torsades, the almost black infantry of Brunswick mingled with the 
scarlet infantry of England, the English soldiers with great, white 
circular pads on the slopes of their shoulders for epaulets, the 
Elanoverian light-horse with their oblong casques of leather, with brass 
hands and red horse-tails, the Scotch with their bare knees and plaids, 
the great white gaiters of our grenadiers; pictures, not strategic lines — 
what Salvator Rosa requires, not what is suited to the needs of 
Gribeauval. 


[-] 

CHAPTER VI— FOUR O'CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON 

Towards four o'clock the condition of the English army was 
serious. The Prince of Orange was in command of the centre, Hill of 
the right wing, Picton of the left wing. The Prince of Orange, desperate 
and intrepid, shouted to the Hollando-Belgians: "Nassau! Brunswick! 
Never retreat!" Hill, having been weakened, had come up to the support 
of Wellington; Picton was dead. At the very moment when the English 
had captured from the French the flag of the 105th of the line, the 
French had killed the English general, Picton, with a bullet through the 
head. The battle had, for Wellington, two bases of action, Hougomont 
and La Haie-Sainte; Hougomont still held out, but was on fire; La Haie- 
Sainte was taken. Of the German battalion which defended it, only 
forty-two men survived; all the officers, except five, were either dead 
or captured. Three thousand combatants had been massacred in that 
bam. A sergeant of the English Guards, the foremost boxer in England, 
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reputed invulnerable by his companions, had been killed there by a 
little French drummer-boy. Baring had been dislodged, Alten put to the 
sword. Many flags had been lost, one from Alten's division, and one 
from the battalion of Lunenburg, carried by a prince of the house of 
Deux-Ponts. The Scotch Grays no longer existed; Ponsonby's great 
dragoons had been hacked to pieces. That valiant cavalry had bent 
beneath the lancers of Bro and beneath the cuirassiers of Travers; out of 
twelve hundred horses, six hundred remained; out of three lieutenant- 
colonels, two lay on the earth, — Hamilton wounded, Mater slain. 
Ponsonby had fallen, riddled by seven lance-thrusts. Gordon was dead. 
Marsh was dead. Two divisions, the fifth and the sixth, had been 
annihilated. 

[...] 

The right wing, as Charras says, was thrown back on the 
centre. An enormous battery was masked by sacks of earth at the spot 
where there now stands what is called the "Museum of Waterloo." 
Besides this, Wellington had, behind a rise in the ground, Somerset's 
Dragoon Guards, fourteen hundred horse strong. It was the remaining 
half of the justly celebrated English cavalry. Ponsonby destroyed, 
Somerset remained. 

The battery, which, if completed, would have been almost a 
redoubt, was ranged behind a very low garden wall, backed up with a 
coating of bags of sand and a large slope of earth. This work was not 
finished; there had been no time to make a palisade for it. 
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Wellington, uneasy but impassive, was on horseback, and there 
remained the whole day in the same attitude, a little in advance of the 
old mill of Mont-Saint-Jean, which is still in existence, beneath an elm, 
which an Englishman, an enthusiastic vandal, purchased later on for 
two hundred francs, cut down, and carried off. Wellington was coldly 
heroic. The bullets rained about him. His aide-de-camp, Gordon, fell at 
his side. Lord Hill, pointing to a shell which had burst, said to him: 
"My lord, what are your orders in case you are killed?" "To do like 
me," replied Wellington. To Clinton he said laconically, "To hold this 
spot to the last man." The day was evidently turning out ill. Wellington 
shouted to his old companions of Talavera, of Vittoria, of Salamanca: 
"Boys, can retreat be thought of? Think of old England!" Towards four 
o'clock, the English line drew back. Suddenly nothing was visible on 
the crest of the plateau except the artillery and the sharpshooters; the 

rest had disappeared: the 
regiments, dislodged by the 
shells and the French bullets, 
retreated into the bottom, now 
intersected by the back road of 
the farm of Mont-Saint-Jean; a 
retrograde movement took 
place, the English front hid 
itself, Wellington drew back. 
"The beginning of retreat!" 
cried Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER VIII— THE EMPEROR PUTS A QUESTION TO THE 
GUIDE LACOSTE 

So, on the morning of Waterloo, Napoleon was content. 

He was right; the plan of battle conceived by him was, as we 
have seen, really admirable. 

[...] 

At the moment when Wellington retreated, Napoleon 
shuddered. He suddenly beheld the table-land of Mont-Saint-Jean 
cleared, and the van of the English army disappear. It was rallying, but 
hiding itself. The Emperor half rose in his stirrups. The lightning of 
victory flashed from his eyes. 

Wellington, driven into a corner at the forest of Soignes and 
destroyed — that was the definitive conquest of England by France; it 
was Crecy, Poitiers, Malplaquet, and Ramillies avenged. The man of 
Marengo was wiping out Agincourt. 

So the Emperor, meditating on this terrible turn of fortune, 
swept his glass for the last time over all the points of the field of battle. 
His guard, standing behind him with grounded arms, watched him from 
below with a sort of religion. He pondered; he examined the slopes, 
noted the declivities, scrutinized the clumps of trees, the square of rye, 
the path; he seemed to be counting each bush. He gazed with some 
intentness at the English barricades of the two highways, — two large 
abatis of trees, that on the road to Genappe above La Haie-Sainte, 
armed with two cannon, the only ones out of all the English artillery 
which commanded the extremity of the field of battle, and that on the 
road to Nivelles where gleamed the Dutch bayonets of Chasse's 
brigade. Near this barricade he observed the old chapel of Saint 
Nicholas, painted white, which stands at the angle of the cross-road 
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near Braine-l'Alleud; he bent down and spoke in a low voice to the 
guide Lacoste. The guide made a negative sign with his head, which 
was probably perfidious. 

The Emperor straightened himself up and fell to thinking. 

Wellington had drawn back. 

All that remained to do was to complete this retreat by crushing 

him. 

Napoleon turning round abruptly, despatched an express at full 
speed to Paris to announce that the battle was won. 

Napoleon was one of those geniuses from whom thunder darts. 

Tie had just found his clap of thunder. 

Tie gave orders to Milhaud's cuirassiers to carry the table-land 
of Mont-Saint-Jean. 

CHAPTER IX— THE UNEXPECTED 

There were three thousand five hundred of them. They formed 
a front a quarter of a league in extent. They were giant men, on colossal 
horses. There were six and twenty squadrons of them; and they had 
behind them to support them Lefebvre-Desnouettes's division, — the one 
hundred and six picked gendarmes, the light cavalry of the Guard, 
eleven hundred and ninety-seven men, and the lancers of the guard of 
eight hundred and eighty lances. They wore casques without horse- 
tails, and cuirasses of beaten iron, with horse-pistols in their holsters, 
and long sabre-swords. That morning the whole army had admired 
them, when, at nine o'clock, with braying of trumpets and all the music 
playing "Let us watch o'er the Safety of the Empire," they had come in 
a solid column, with one of their batteries on their flank, another in 
their centre, and deployed in two ranks between the roads to Genappe 
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and Frischemont, and taken up their position for battle in that powerful 
second line, so cleverly arranged by Napoleon, which, having on its 
extreme left Kellermann's cuirassiers and on its extreme right Milhaud's 
cuirassiers, had, so to speak, two wings of iron. 

Aide-de-camp Bernard carried them the Emperor's orders. Ney 
drew his sword and placed himself at their head. The enormous 
squadrons were set in motion. 

Then a formidable spectacle was seen. 

All their cavalry, with upraised swords, standards and trumpets 
flung to the breeze, formed in columns by divisions, descended, by a 
simultaneous movement and like one man, with the precision of a 
brazen battering-ram which is effecting a breach, the hill of La Belle 
Alliance, plunged into the terrible depths in which so many men had 
already fallen, disappeared there in the smoke, then emerging from that 
shadow, reappeared on the other side of the valley, still compact and in 
close ranks, mounting at a full trot, through a storm of grape-shot 
which burst upon them, the terrible muddy slope of the table-land of 
Mont-Saint-Jean. They ascended, grave, threatening, imperturbable; in 
the intervals between the musketry and the artillery, their colossal 
trampling was audible. Being two divisions, there were two columns of 
them; Wathier's division held the right, Delort's division was on the left. 
It seemed as though two immense adders of steel were to be seen 
crawling towards the crest of the table-land. It traversed the battle like a 
prodigy. 

Nothing like it had been seen since the taking of the great 
redoubt of the Muskowa by the heavy cavalry; Murat was lacking here, 
but Ney was again present. It seemed as though that mass had become a 
monster and had but one soul. Each column undulated and swelled like 
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the ring of a polyp. They could be seen through a vast cloud of smoke 
which was rent here and there. A confusion of helmets, of cries, of 
sabres, a stormy heaving of the cruppers of horses amid the cannons 
and the flourish of trumpets, a terrible and disciplined tumult; over all, 
the cuirasses like the scales on the hydra. 



These narrations seemed to belong to another age. Something 
parallel to this vision appeared, no doubt, in the ancient Orphic epics, 
which told of the centaurs, the old hippanthropes, those Titans with 
human heads and equestrian chests who scaled Olympus at a gallop, 
horrible, invulnerable, sublime — gods and beasts. 

Odd numerical coincidence, — twenty-six battalions rode to 
meet twenty-six battalions. Behind the crest of the plateau, in the 
shadow of the masked battery, the English infantry, formed into thirteen 
squares, two battalions to the square, in two lines, with seven in the 
first line, six in the second, the stocks of their guns to their shoulders, 
taking aim at that which was on the point of appearing, waited, calm, 
mute, motionless. They did not see the cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers 
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did not see them. They listened to the rise of this flood of men. They 
heard the swelling noise of three thousand horse, the alternate and 
symmetrical tramp of their hoofs at full trot, the jingling of the 
cuirasses, the clang of the sabres and a sort of grand and savage 
breathing. There ensued a most terrible silence; then, all at once, a long 
file of uplifted arms, brandishing sabres, appeared above the crest, and 
casques, trumpets, and standards, and three thousand heads with gray 
mustaches, shouting, "Vive l'Empereur!" All this cavalry debouched on 
the plateau, and it was like the appearance of an earthquake. 

All at once, a tragic incident; on the English left, on our right, 
the head of the column of cuirassiers reared up with a frightful clamor. 
On arriving at the culminating point of the crest, ungovernable, utterly 
given over to fury and their course of extermination of the squares and 
cannon, the cuirassiers had just caught sight of a trench, — a trench 
between them and the English. It was the hollow road of Ohain. 

It was a terrible moment. The ravine was there, unexpected, 
yawning, directly under the horses' feet, two fathoms deep between its 
double slopes; the second file pushed the first into it, and the third 
pushed on the second; the horses reared and fell backward, landed on 
their haunches, slid down, all four feet in the air, crushing and 
overwhelming the riders; and there being no means of retreat, — the 
whole column being no longer anything more than a projectile, — the 
force which had been acquired to crush the English crushed the French; 
the inexorable ravine could only yield when filled; horses and riders 
rolled there pell-mell, grinding each other, forming but one mass of 
flesh in this gulf: when this trench was full of living men, the rest 
marched over them and passed on. Almost a third of Dubois's brigade 
fell into that abyss. 
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This began the loss of the battle. 

A local tradition, which evidently exaggerates matters, says 
that two thousand horses and fifteen hundred men were buried in the 
hollow road of Ohain. This figure probably comprises all the other 
corpses which were flung into this ravine the day after the combat. 

Let us note in passing that it was Dubois's sorely tried brigade which, 
an hour previously, making a charge to one side, had captured the flag 
of the Lunenburg battalion. 

Napoleon, before giving the order for this charge of Milhaud's 
cuirassiers, had scrutinized the ground, but had not been able to see that 
hollow road, which did not even form a wrinkle on the surface of the 
plateau. Warned, nevertheless, and put on the alert by the little white 
chapel which marks its angle of junction with the Nivelles highway, he 
had probably put a question as to the possibility of an obstacle, to the 
guide Lacoste. The guide had answered No. We might almost affirm 
that Napoleon's catastrophe originated in that sign of a peasant's head. 

Other fatalities were destined to arise. 

Was it possible that Napoleon should have won that battle? We 
answer No. Why? Because of Wellington? Because of Bliicher? No. 
Because of God. 

Bonaparte victor at Waterloo; that does not come within the 
law of the nineteenth century. Another series of facts was in 
preparation, in which there was no longer any room for Napoleon. The 
ill will of events had declared itself long before. 

It was time that this vast man should fall. 

The excessive weight of this man in human destiny disturbed 
the balance. This individual alone counted for more than a universal 
group. These plethoras of all human vitality concentrated in a single 
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head; the world mounting to the brain of one man, — this would be 
mortal to civilization were it to last. The moment had arrived for the 
incorruptible and supreme equity to alter its plan. Probably the 
principles and the elements, on which the regular gravitations of the 
moral, as of the material, world depend, had complained. Smoking 
blood, over-filled cemeteries, mothers in tears, — these are formidable 
pleaders. When the earth is suffering from too heavy a burden, there are 
mysterious groanings of the shades, to which the abyss lends an ear. 

Napoleon had been denounced in the infinite and his fall had 
been decided on. 

He embarrassed God. 

Waterloo is not a battle; it is a change of front on the part of the 
Universe. 

CHAPTER X—THE PLATEA U OF MONT- SAINT- JEAN 

The battery was unmasked at the same moment with the ravine. 

Sixty cannons and the thirteen squares darted lightning point- 
blank on the cuirassiers. The intrepid General Delort made the military 
salute to the English battery. 

The whole of the flying artillery of the English had re-entered the 
squares at a gallop. The cuirassiers had not had even the time for a halt. 
The disaster of the hollow road had decimated, but not discouraged 
them. They belonged to that class of men who, when diminished in 
number, increase in courage. 

Wathier's column alone had suffered in the disaster; Delort's 
column, which Ney had deflected to the left, as though he had a 
presentiment of an ambush, had arrived whole. 

The cuirassiers hurled themselves on the English squares. 
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At full speed, with bridles loose, swords in their teeth pistols in 
fist, — such was the attack. 

There are moments in battles in which the soul hardens the man 
until the soldier is changed into a statue, and when all this flesh turns 
into granite. The English battalions, desperately assaulted, did not stir. 

Then it was ten'ible. 

All the faces of the English squares were attacked at once. A 
frenzied whirl enveloped them. That cold infantry remained impassive. 
The first rank knelt and received the cuirassiers on their bayonets, the 
second ranks shot them down; behind the second ra nk the cannoneers 
charged their guns, the front of the square parted, permitted the passage 
of an eruption of grape-shot, and closed again. The cuirassiers replied 
by crushing them. Their great horses reared, strode across the ranks, 
leaped over the bayonets and fell, gigantic, in the midst of these four 
living wells. The cannon-balls ploughed furrows in these cuirassiers; 
the cuirassiers made breaches in the squares. Files of men disappeared, 
ground to dust under the horses. The bayonets plunged into the bellies 
of these centaurs; hence a hideousness of wounds which has probably 
never been seen anywhere else. The squares, wasted by this mad 
cavalry, closed up their ranks without flinching. Inexhaustible in the 
matter of grape-shot, they created explosions in their assailants' midst. 
The form of this combat was monstrous. These squares were no longer 
battalions, they were craters; those cuirassiers were no longer cavalry, 
they were a tempest. Each square was a volcano attacked by a cloud; 
lava contended with lightning. 

The square on the extreme right, the most exposed of all, being 
in the air, was almost annihilated at the very first shock. It was formed 
of the 75th regiment of Highlanders. The bagpipe-player in the centre 
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dropped his melancholy eyes, filled with the reflections of the forests 
and the lakes, in profound inattention, while men were being 
exterminated around him, and seated on a drum, with his pibroch under 
his arm, played the Highland airs. These Scotchmen died thinking of 
Ben Lothian, as did the Greeks recalling Argos. The sword of a 
cuirassier, which hewed down the bagpipes and the arm which bore it, 
put an end to the song by killing the singer. 



The cuirassiers, relatively few in number, and still further 
diminished by the catastrophe of the ravine, had almost the whole 
English army against them, but they multiplied themselves so that each 
man of them was equal to ten. Nevertheless, some Hanoverian 
battalions yielded. Wellington perceived it, and thought of his cavalry. 
Had Napoleon at that same moment thought of his infantry, he would 
have won the battle. This forgetfulness was his great and fatal mistake. 
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All at once, the cuirassiers, who had been the assailants, found 
themselves assailed. The English cavalry was at their back. Before 
them two squares, behind them Somerset; Somerset meant fourteen 
hundred dragoons of the guard. On the right, Somerset had Domberg 
with the German light-horse, and on his left, Trip with the Belgian 
carabineers; the cuirassiers attacked on the fla nk and in front, before 
and in the rear, by infantry and cavalry, had to face all sides. What 
mattered it to them? They were a whirlwind. Their valor was something 
indescribable. 

In addition to this, they had behind them the battery, which was 
still thundering. It was necessary that it should be so, or they could 
never have been wounded in the back. One of their cuirasses, pierced 
on the shoulder by a ball from a biscayan, is in the collection of the 
Waterloo Museum. 

For such Frenchmen nothing less than such Englishmen was 
needed. It was no longer a hand-to-hand conflict; it was a shadow, a 
fury, a dizzy transport of souls and courage, a hurricane of lightning 
swords. In an instant the fourteen hundred dragoon guards numbered 
only eight hundred. Fuller, their lieutenant-colonel, fell dead. Ney 
rushed up with the lancers and Lefebvre-Desnouettes's light-horse. The 
plateau of Mont-Saint-Jean was captured, recaptured, captured again. 
The cuirassiers quitted the cavalry to return to the infantry; or, to put it 
more exactly, the whole of that formidable rout collared each other 
without releasing the other. The squares still held firm. 

There were a dozen assaults. Ney had four horses killed under 
him. Half the cuirassiers remained on the plateau. This conflict lasted 
two hours. 
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The English army was profoundly shaken. There is no doubt 
that, had they not been enfeebled in their first shock by the disaster of 
the hollow road the cuirassiers would have overwhelmed the centre and 
decided the victory. This extraordinary cavalry petrified Clinton, who 
had seen Talavera and Badajoz. Wellington, three-quarters vanquished, 
admired heroically. He said in an undertone, "Sublime!" 

The cuirassiers annihilated seven squares out of thirteen, took 
or spiked sixty pieces of ordnance, and captured from the English 
regiments six flags, which three cuirassiers and three chasseurs of the 
Guard bore to the Emperor, in front of the farm of La Belle Alliance. 

Wellington's situation had grown worse. This strange battle was 
like a duel between two raging, wounded men, each of whom, still 
fighting and still resisting, is expending all his blood. 

Which of the two will be the first to fall? 

The conflict on the plateau continued. 

[...] 

CHAPTER XI— A BAD GUIDE TO NAPOLEON; A GOOD GUIDE 
TOBULOW 

The painful surprise of Napoleon is well known. Grouchy 
hoped for, Bliicher arriving. Death instead of life. 

Fate has these turns; the throne of the world was expected; it 
was Saint Helena that was seen. 

If the little shepherd who served as guide to Billow, Blucher's 
lieutenant, had advised him to debouch from the forest above 
Frischemont, instead of below Plancenoit, the form of the nineteenth 
century might, perhaps, have been different. Napoleon would have won 
the battle of Waterloo. By any other route than that below Plancenoit, 
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the Prussian army would have come out upon a ravine impassable for 
artillery, and Biilow would not have arrived. 

Now the Prussian general, Muffling, declares that one hour's 
delay, and Bliicher would not have found Wellington on his feet. "The 
battle was lost." 

It was time that Biilow should arrive, as will be seen. He had, 
moreover, been very much delayed. He had bivouacked at Dion-le- 
Mont, and had set out at daybreak; but the roads were impassable, and 
his divisions stuck fast in the mire. The ruts were up to the hubs of the 
cannons. Moreover, he had been obliged to pass the Dyle on the narrow 
bridge of Wavre; the street leading to the bridge had been fired by the 
French, so the caissons and ammunition-wagons could not pass 
between two rows of burning houses, and had been obliged to wait until 
the conflagration was extinguished. It was mid-day before Billow's 
vanguard had been able to reach Chapelle-Saint-Lambert. 

Had the action been begun two hours earlier, it would have 
been over at four o'clock, and Bliicher would have fallen on the battle 
won by Napoleon. Such are these immense risks proportioned to an 
infinite which we cannot comprehend. 

The Emperor had been the first, as early as mid-day, to descry 
with his field-glass, on the extreme horizon, something which had 
attracted his attention. He had said, "I see yonder a cloud, which seems 
to me to be troops." Then he asked the Due de Dalmatie, "Soult, what 
do you see in the direction of Chapelle-Saint-Lambert?" The marshal, 
levelling his glass, answered, "Four or five thousand men, Sire; 
evidently Grouchy." But it remained motionless in the mist. All the 
glasses of the staff had studied "the cloud" pointed out by the Emperor. 
Some said: "It is trees." The truth is, that the cloud did not move. The 
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Emperor detached Domon's division of light cavalry to reconnoitre in 
that quarter. 

Billow had not moved, in fact. His vanguard was very feeble, 
and could accomplish nothing. He was obliged to wait for the body of 
the army coips, and he had received orders to concentrate his forces 
before entering into line; but at five o'clock, perceiving Wellington's 
peril, Bliicher ordered Billow to attack, and uttered these remarkable 
words: "We must give air to the English army." 

A little later, the divisions of Losthin, Hiller, Hacke, and Ryssel 
deployed before Lobau's corps, the cavalry of Prince William of Prussia 
debouched from the forest of Paris, Plancenoit was in flames, and the 
Prussian cannon-balls began to rain even upon the ra nks of the guard in 
reserve behind Napoleon. 

CHAPTER XII— THE GUARD 

Every one knows the rest, — the irruption of a third army; the 
battle broken to pieces; eighty-six mouths of fire thundering 
simultaneously; Pirch the first coming up with Billow; Zieten's cavalry 
led by Bliicher in person, the French driven back; Marcognet swept 
from the plateau of Ohain; Durutte dislodged from Papelotte; Donzelot 
and Quiot retreating; Lobau caught on the flank; a fresh battle 
precipitating itself on our dismantled regiments at nightfall; the whole 
English line resuming the offensive and thrust forward; the gigantic 
breach made in the French army; the English grape-shot and the 
Prussian grape-shot aiding each other; the extermination; disaster in 
front; disaster on the flank; the Guard entering the line in the midst of 
this terrible crumbling of all things. 
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Conscious that they were about to die, they shouted, "Vive 
l'Empereur!" History records nothing more touching than that agony 
bursting forth in acclamations. 

The sky had been overcast all day long. All of a sudden, at that very 
moment, — it was eight o'clock in the evening — the clouds on the 
horizon parted, and allowed the grand and sinister glow of the setting 
sun to pass through, athwart the elms on the Nivelles road. They had 
seen it rise at Austerlitz. 

Each battalion of the Guard was commanded by a general for 
this final catastrophe. Friant, Michel, Roguet, Harlet, Mallet, Poret de 
Morvan, were there. When the tall caps of the grenadiers of the Guard, 
with their large plaques bearing the eagle appeared, symmetrical, in 
line, tranquil, in the midst of that combat, the enemy felt a respect for 
France; they thought they beheld twenty victories entering the field of 
battle, with wings outspread, and those who were the conquerors, 
believing themselves to be vanquished, retreated; but Wellington 
shouted, "Up, Guards, and aim straight!" The red regiment of English 
guards, lying flat behind the hedges, sprang up, a cloud of grape-shot 
riddled the tricolored flag and whistled round our eagles; all hurled 
themselves forwards, and the final carnage began. In the darkness, the 
Imperial Guard felt the army losing ground around it, and in the vast 
shock of the rout it heard the desperate flight which had taken the place 
of the "Vive l'Empereur!" and, with flight behind it, it continued to 
advance, more crushed, losing more men at every step that it took. 
There were none who hesitated, no timid men in its ranks. The soldier 
in that troop was as much of a hero as the general. Not a man was 
missing in that suicide. 
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Ney, bewildered, great with all the grandeur of accepted death, 
offered himself to all blows in that tempest. He had his fifth horse 
killed under him there. Perspiring, his eyes aflame, foaming at the 
mouth, with uniform unbuttoned, one of his epaulets half cut off by a 
sword-stroke from a horseguard, his plaque with the great eagle dented 
by a bullet; bleeding, bemired, magnificent, a broken sword in his hand, 
he said, "Come and see how a Marshal of France dies on the field of 
battle!" But in vain; he did not die. He was haggard and angry. At 
Drouet d'Erlon he hurled this question, "Are you not going to get 
yourself killed?" In the midst of all that artillery engaged in crushing a 
handful of men, he shouted: "So there is nothing for me! Oh! I should 
like to have all these English bullets enter my bowels!" Unhappy man, 
thou wert reserved for French bullets! 

CHAPTER XIV— THE LAST SQUARE 

Several squares of the Guard, motionless amid this stream of 
the defeat, as rocks in running water, held their own until night. Night 
came, death also; they awaited that double shadow, and, invincible, 
allowed themselves to be enveloped therein. Each regiment, isolated 
from the rest, and having no bond with the army, now shattered in 
every part, died alone. They had taken up position for this final action, 
some on the heights of Rossomme, others on the plain of Mont-Saint- 
Jean. There, abandoned, vanquished, terrible, those gloomy squares 
endured their death-throes in formidable fashion. Ulm, Wagram, Jena, 
Friedland, died with them. 

At twilight, towards nine o'clock in the evening, one of them 
was left at the foot of the plateau of Mont-Saint-Jean. In that fatal 
valley, at the foot of that declivity which the cuirassiers had ascended, 
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now inundated by the masses of the English, under the converging fires 
of the victorious hostile cavalry, under a frightful density of projectiles, 
this square fought on. It was commanded by an obscure officer named 
Cambronne. At each discharge, the square diminished and replied. It 
replied to the grape-shot with a fusillade, continually contracting its 
four walls. The fugitives pausing breathless for a moment in the 
distance, listened in the darkness to that gloomy and ever-decreasing 
thunder. 

When this legion had been reduced to a handful, when nothing 
was left of their flag but a rag, when their guns, the bullets all gone, 
were no longer anything but clubs, when the heap of corpses was larger 
than the group of survivors, there reigned among the conquerors, 
around those men dying so sublimely, a sort of sacred terror, and the 
English artillery, taking breath, became silent. This furnished a sort of 
respite. These combatants had around them something in the nature of a 
swarm of spectres, silhouettes of men on horseback, the black profdes 

of cannon, the white sky viewed 
through wheels and gun- 
carriages, the colossal death's- 
head, which the heroes saw 
constantly through the smoke, in 
the depths of the battle, 
advanced upon them and gazed 
at them. Through the shades of 
twilight they could hear the 
pieces being loaded; the 
matches all lighted, like the eyes 
of tigers at night, formed a 
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circle round their heads; all the lintstocks of the English batteries 
approached the cannons, and then, with emotion, holding the supreme 
moment suspended above these men, an English general, Colville 
according to some, Maitland according to others, shouted to them, 
"Surrender, brave Frenchmen!" Cambronne replied, " 

CHAPTER XV— CAMBRONNE 

If any French reader object to having his susceptibilities 
offended, one would have to refrain from repeating in his presence 
what is perhaps the finest reply that a Frenchman ever made. This 
would enjoin us from consigning something sublime to History. 

At our own risk and peril, let us violate this injunction. 

Now, then, among those giants there was one Titan, — 
Cambronne. 

To make that reply and then perish, what could be grander? For 
being willing to die is the same as to die; and it was not this man's fault 
if he survived after he was shot. 

The winner of the battle of Waterloo was not Napoleon, who 
was put to flight; nor Wellington, giving way at four o'clock, in despair 
at five; nor Bliicher, who took no part in the engagement. The winner of 
Waterloo was Cambronne. 

To thunder forth such a reply at the lightning-flash that kills 
you is to conquer! 

Thus to answer the Catastrophe, thus to speak to Fate, to give 
this pedestal to the future lion, to hurl such a challenge to the midnight 
rainstorm, to the treacherous wall of Hougomont, to the sunken road of 
Ohain, to Grouchy's delay, to Bliicher's arrival, to be Irony itself in the 
tomb, to act so as to stand upright though fallen, to drown in two 
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syllables the European coalition, to offer kings privies which the 
Caesars once knew, to make the lowest of words the most lofty by 
entwining with it the glory of France, insolently to end Waterloo with 
Mardigras, to finish Leonidas with Rabellais, to set the crown on this 
victory by a word impossible to speak, to lose the field and preserve 
history, to have the laugh on your side after such a carnage, — this is 
immense! 

It was an insult such as a thunder-cloud might hurl! It reaches 
the grandeur of Aeschylus! 

Cambronne's reply produces the effect of a violent break. 'Tis 
like the breaking of a heart under a weight of scorn. 'Tis the overflow of 
agony bursting forth. Who conquered? Wellington? No! Had it not been 
for Bliicher, he was lost. Was it Bliicher? No! If Wellington had not 
begun, Bliicher could not have finished. This Cambronne, this man 
spending his last hour, this unknown soldier, this infinitesimal of war, 
realizes that here is a falsehood, a falsehood in a catastrophe, and so 
doubly agonizing; and at the moment when his rage is bursting forth 
because of it, he is offered this mockery, — life! How could he restrain 
himself? Yonder are all the kings of Europe, the general's flushed with 
victory, the Jupiter's darting thunderbolts; they have a hundred 
thousand victorious soldiers, and back of the hundred thousand a 
million; their cannon stand with yawning mouths, the match is lighted; 
they grind down under their heels the Imperial Guards, and the grand 
army; they have just crushed Napoleon, and only Cambronne remains, 
— only this earthworm is left to protest. He will protest. Then he seeks 
for the appropriate word as one seeks for a sword. His mouth froths, 
and the froth is the word. In face of this mean and mighty victory, in 
face of this victory which counts none victorious, this desperate soldier 
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stands erect. He grants its overwhelming immensity, but he establishes 
its triviality; and he does more than spit upon it. Borne down by 
numbers, by superior force, by brute matter, he finds in his soul an 
expression: "Excrement!" We repeat it, — to use that word, to do thus, to 
invent such an expression, is to be the conqueror! 

The spirit of mighty days at that portentous moment made its 
descent on that unknown man. Cambronne invents the word for 
Waterloo as Rouget invents the "Marseillaise," under the visitation of a 
breath from on high. An emanation from the divine whirlwind leaps 
forth and comes sweeping over these men, and they shake, and one of 
them sings the song supreme, and the other utters the frightful cry. 

This challenge of titanic scorn Cambronne hurls not only at 
Europe in the name of the Empire, — that would be a trifle: he hurls it at 
the past in the name of the Revolution. It is heard, and Cambronne is 
recognized as possessed by the ancient spirit of the Titans. Danton 
seems to be speaking! Kleber seems to be bellowing! 

At that word from Cambronne, the English voice responded, 
"Fire!" The batteries flamed, the hill trembled, from all those brazen 
mouths belched a last terrible gush of grape-shot; a vast volume of 
smoke, vaguely white in the light of the rising moon, rolled out, and 
when the smoke dispersed, there was no longer anything there. That 
formidable remnant had been annihilated; the Guard was dead. The 
four walls of the living redoubt lay prone, and hardly was there 
discernible, here and there, even a quiver in the bodies; it was thus that 
the French legions, greater than the Roman legions, expired on Mont- 
Saint-Jean, on the soil watered with rain and blood, amid the gloomy 
grain, on the spot where nowadays Joseph, who drives the post-wagon 
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from Nivelles, passes whistling, and cheerfully whipping up his horse 
at four o'clock in the morning. 

CHAPTER XIX— THE BATTLE-FIELD AT NIGHT 

Let us return — it is a necessity in this book — to that fatal battle-field. 

On the 18th of June the moon was full. Its light favored 
Bliicher's ferocious pursuit, betrayed the traces of the fugitives, 
delivered up that disastrous mass to the eager Prussian cavalry, and 
aided the massacre. Such tragic favors of the night do occur sometimes 
during catastrophes. 

After the last cannon-shot had been fired, the plain of Mont- 
Saint-Jean remained deserted. 

The English occupied the encampment of the French; it is the 
usual sign of victory to sleep in the bed of the vanquished. They 

established their bivouac 
beyond Rossomme. The 
Prussians, let loose on the 
retreating rout, pushed forward. 
Wellington went to the village 
of Waterloo to draw up his 
report to Lord Bathurst. 

If ever the sic vos non vobis 
was applicable, it certainly is to 
that village of Waterloo. 
Waterloo took no part, and lay 
half a league from the scene of 
action. Mont-Saint-Jean was 



cannonaded, Hougomont was burned, La Haie-Sainte was taken by 
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assault, Papelotte was burned, Plancenoit was burned, La Belle- 
Alliance beheld the embrace of the two conquerors; these names are 
hardly known, and Waterloo, which worked not in the battle, bears off 
all the honor. 

We are not of the number of those who flatter war; when the 
occasion presents itself, we tell the truth about it. War has frightful 
beauties which we have not concealed; it has also, we acknowledge, 
some hideous features. One of the most surprising is the prompt 
stripping of the bodies of the dead after the victory. The dawn which 
follows a battle always rises on naked corpses. 

Who does this? Who thus soils the triumph? What hideous, 
furtive hand is that which is slipped into the pocket of victory? What 
pickpockets are they who ply their trade in the rear of glory? Some 
philosophers — Voltaire among the number — affirm that it is precisely 
those persons have made the glory. It is the same men, they say; there is 
no relief coips; those who are erect pillage those who are prone on the 
earth. The hero of the day is the vampire of the night. One has 
assuredly the right, after all, to strip a coipse a bit when one is the 
author of that coipse. For our own part, we do not think so; it seems to 
us impossible that the same hand should pluck laurels and purloin the 
shoes from a dead man. 

One thing is certain, which is, that generally after conquerors 
follow thieves. But let us leave the soldier, especially the contemporary 
soldier, out of the question. 

Every army has a rear-guard, and it is that which must be 
blamed. Bat-like creatures, half brigands and lackeys; all the sorts of 
vespertillos that that twilight called war engenders; wearers of 
uniforms, who take no part in the fighting; pretended invalids; 
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formidable limpers; interloping sutlers, trotting along in little carts, 
sometimes accompanied by their wives, and stealing things which they 
sell again; beggars offering themselves as guides to officers; soldiers' 
servants; marauders; armies on the march in days gone by, — we are not 
speaking of the present, — dragged all this behind them, so that in the 
special language they are called "stragglers." No army, no nation, was 
responsible for those beings; they spoke Italian and followed the 
Germans, then spoke French and followed the English. It was by one of 
these wretches, a Spanish straggler who spoke French, that the Marquis 
of Fervacques, deceived by his Picard jargon, and taking him for one of 
our own men, was traitorously slain and robbed on the battle-field 
itself, in the course of the night which followed the victory of 
Cerisoles. The rascal sprang from this marauding. The detestable 
maxim, “Live on the enemy!” produced this leprosy, which a strict 
discipline alone could heal. There are reputations which are deceptive; 
one does not always know why certain generals, great in other 
directions, have been so popular. Turenne was adored by his soldiers 
because he tolerated pillage; evil permitted constitutes part of 
goodness. Turenne was so good that he allowed the Palatinate to be 
delivered over to fire and blood. The marauders in the train of an army 
were more or less in number, according as the chief was more or less 
severe. Hoche and Marceau had no stragglers; Wellington had few, and 
we do him the justice to mention it. 

[...] 

Hougomont and La Haie-Sainte continued to bum, forming, 
one in the west, the other in the east, two great flames which were 
joined by the cordon of bivouac fires of the English, like a necklace of 
rubies with two carbuncles at the extremities, as they extended in an 
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immense semicircle over the hills along the horizon. We have described 
the catastrophe of the road of Ohain. The heart is terrified at the 
thought of what that death must have been to so many brave men. 

If there is anything terrible, if there exists a reality which 
surpasses dreams, it is this: to live, to see the sun; to be in full 
possession of virile force; to possess health and joy; to laugh valiantly; 
to rush towards a glory which one sees dazzling in front of one; to feel 
in one's breast lungs which breathe, a heart which beats, a will which 
reasons; to speak, think, hope, love; to have a mother, to have a wife, to 
have children; to have the light — and all at once, in the space of a 
shout, in less than a minute, to sink into an abyss; to fall, to roll, to 
crush, to be crushed; to see ears of wheat, flowers, leaves, branches; not 
to be able to catch hold of anything; to feel one's sword useless, men 
beneath one, horses on top of one; to struggle in vain, since one's bones 
have been broken by some kick in the darkness; to feel a heel which 
makes one's eyes start from their sockets; to bite horses' shoes in one's 
rage; to stifle, to yell, to writhe; to be beneath, and to say to one's self, 
"But just a little while ago I was a living man!" 

There, where that lamentable disaster had uttered its death- 
rattle, all was silence now. The edges of the hollow road were 
encumbered with horses and riders, inextricably heaped up. Terrible 
entanglement! There was no longer any slope, for the corpses had 
levelled the road with the plain, and reached the brim like a well-filled 
bushel of barley. A heap of dead bodies in the upper part, a river of 
blood in the lower part — such was that road on the evening of the 1 8th 
of June, 1815. The blood ran even to the Nivelles highway, and there 
overflowed in a large pool in front of the abatis of trees which barred 
the way, at a spot which is still pointed out. 


Ill 
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Jean-Pierre Beranger, The Two Grenadiers, 1814 

For much of the 19 ,h Century, Beranger was the most popular poet and 
songwriter in France. Writing hundreds of lyrics to be sung to popular tunes, 
Beranger s work was sung by everybody from factory workers to businessmen 
to poets of the avant-garde. Always in opposition, Beranger s songs were often 
satirical, and he was jailed by the Bourbons twice for sedition; he is credited 
as a major influence on both the 1830 and the 1848 revolutions. He had been 
critical of Napoleon ’s despotic regime, but after the Emperor s fall, was even 
more disgusted at the restoration of the Bourbon Monarchy that replaced the 

Empire. This song portrays two ex- 
soldiers discussing their prospects 
after Waterloo. Though there was 
widespread dissatisfaction and 
opposition during Napoleon’s reign, 
the fact that his fall ushered in not a 
return of the Republic but the return 
of the Monarchy made many former 
enemies remember him in a kinder 
light. Beranger himself would later 
write songs extolling the greatness of 
the French during the Empire, as a 
weapon against the Monarchy — but 
only after Napoleon was dead with 
no chance of returning. 
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THE TWO GRENADIERS. 

April, 1814. 

FIRST GRENADIER. 

Our post has been forgotten in the rounds; 

Richard, 'tis midnight at the palace sounds. 

SECOND GRENADIER. 

Once more we turn to Italy our view; 

For, with to-morrow, Fontainebleau, adieu! 

FIRST GRENADIER. 

By Heaven I swear, and thank it too the while, 

That a fair climate blesses Elba's isle. 

SECOND GRENADIER. 

Were it far distant, deep in Russia's snow, 

Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

TOGETHER. 

Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

With an old soldier go! 

SECOND GRENADIER. 

How quick they came, the fights we could not win! 
Where now are Moscow, Wilna, and Berlin? 

Again the flames that wrapped the Kremlin seem 
Upon our serried bayonets to gleam: 

And through some base perfidious traitors lost, 
Paris itself has scarce a combat cost! 

Our cartridge-boxes were not empty — no! 

Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

FIRST GRENADIER. 

On every side, “He abdicates,” we hear: 

What means that word? 1 pray thee make it clear. 
Our old Republic seek they to restore?' 

SECOND GRENADIER. 

No ! for they bring us back a king once more. 

The Emperor's crowns a hundred-fold might shine; 
I can conceive that he would all resign: 
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His hand in charity did crowns bestow! 

Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

FIRST GRENADIER. 

The palace windows are but dull to-night; 

I see one faint and solitary light. 

SECOND GRENADIER. 

Yes! for the valets, nobly bom and bred, 

Their noses hidden in their mantles, fled. 

All, stripping off the lace from their costumes, 

Haste to dispose of the dead eagle's plumes 
To the new Chief, whom soon the state will know. 
Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

FIRST GRENADIER. 

The Marshals too, our comrades once of old. 

They have deserted, now they're gorged with gold. 

SECOND GRENADIER. 

All their distinctions 'twas our blood that bought: 
Joy, that our veins should still with blood be fraught! 
What' their god-mother Glory's self became, 

And from the battle-field gave each his name; 

Yet their god-father thus aside they throw! 

Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

FIRST GRENADIER. 

In service five-and-twenty years I've past, 

And meant my furlough to have begged at last. 

SECOND GRENADIER. 

And I, all seamed with scars, felt some desire 
From our old colours also to retire: 

But after drinking all the liquor up, 

'Tis base ingratitude to break the cup! 

Farewell, wife, children, country! be it so! 

Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

TOGETHER. 

Let us, old grenadiers, with an old soldier go! 

With an old soldier go! 
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The Return of the Bourbons 


from Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Contract, 1762 

EVEN if 1 granted all that I have been refuting, the friends of 
despotism would be no better off. There will always be a great 
difference between subduing a multitude and ruling a society. Even if 
scattered individuals were successively enslaved by one man, however 
numerous they might be, I still see no more than a master and his 
slaves, and certainly not a people and its ruler; I see what may be 
termed an aggregation, but not an association; there is as yet neither 
public good nor body politic. The man in question, even if he has 
enslaved half the world, is still only an individual; his interest, apart 
from that of others, is still a purely private interest. If this same man 
comes to die, his empire, after him, remains scattered and without 
unity, as an oak falls and dissolves into a heap of ashes when the fire 
has consumed it. 

A people, says Grotius, can give itself to a king. Then, 
according to Grotius, a people is a people before it gives itself. The gift 
is itself a civil act, and implies public deliberation. It would be better, 
before examining the act by which a people gives itself to a king, to 
examine that by which it has become a people; for this act, being 
necessarily prior to the other, is the true foundation of society. 
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Indeed, if there were no prior convention, where, unless the election 
were unanimous, would be the obligation on the minority to submit to 
the choice of the majority? How have a hundred men who wish for a 
master the right to vote on behalf of ten who do not? The law of 
majority voting is itself something established by convention, and 
presupposes unanimity, on one occasion at least. 

[■•■] 

THE SOVEREIGN 

THIS formula shows us that the act of association comprises a 
mutual undertaking between the public and the individuals, and that 
each individual, in making a contract, as we may say, with himself, is 
bound in a double capacity; as a member of the Sovereign he is bound 
to the individuals, and as a member of the State to the Sovereign. But 
the maxim of civil right, that no one is bound by undertakings made to 
himself, does not apply in this case; for there is a great difference 
between incurring an obligation to yourself and incurring one to a 
whole of which you form a part. 

Attention must further be called to the fact that public 
deliberation, while competent to bind all the subjects to the Sovereign, 
because of the two different capacities in which each of them may be 
regarded, cannot, for the opposite reason, bind the Sovereign to itself; 
and that it is consequently against the nature of the body politic for the 
Sovereign to impose on itself a law which it cannot infringe. Being able 
to regard itself in only one capacity, it is in the position of an individual 
who makes a contract with himself; and this makes it clear that there 
neither is nor can be any kind of fundamental law binding on the body 
of the people — not even the social contract itself. This does not mean 
that the body politic cannot enter into undertakings with others, 
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provided the contract is not infringed by them; for in relation to what is 
external to it, it becomes a simple being, an individual. 

But the body politic or the Sovereign, drawing its being wholly 
from the sanctity of the contract, can never bind itself, even to an 
outsider, to do anything derogatory to the original act, for instance, to 
alienate any part of itself, or to submit to another Sovereign. Violation 
of the act by which it exists would be self-annihilation; and that which 
is itself nothing can create nothing. 

As soon as this multitude is so united in one body, it is 
impossible to offend against one of the members without attacking the 
body, and still more to offend against the body without the members 
resenting it. Duty and interest therefore equally oblige the two 
contracting parties to give each other help; and the same men should 
seek to combine, in their double capacity, all the advantages dependent 
upon that capacity. 

Again, the Sovereign, being formed wholly of the individuals 
who compose it, neither has nor can have any interest contrary to theirs; 
and consequently the sovereign power need give no guarantee to its 
subjects, because it is impossible for the body to wish to hurt all its 
members. We shall also see later on that it cannot hurt any in particular. 
The Sovereign, merely by virtue of what it is, is always what it should 
be. 

This, however, is not the case with the relation of the subjects 
to the Sovereign, which, despite the common interest, would have no 
security that they would fullfd their undertakings, unless it found 
means to assure itself of their fidelity. 

In fact, each individual, as a man, may have a particular will 
contrary or dissimilar to the general will which he has as a citizen. His 
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particular interest may speak to him quite differently from the common 
interest: his absolute and naturally independent existence may make 
him look upon what he owes to the common cause as a gratuitous 
contribution, the loss of which will do less harm to others than the 
payment of it is burdensome to himself; and, regarding the moral 
person which constitutes the State as a persona ficta, because not a 
man, he may wish to enjoy the rights of citizenship without being ready 
to fullfil the duties of a subject. The continuance of such an injustice 
could not but prove the undoing of the body politic. 

In order then that the social compact may not be an empty 
formula, it tacitly includes the undertaking, which alone can give force 
to the rest, that whoever refuses to obey the general will shall be 
compelled to do so by the whole body. This means nothing less than 
that he will be forced to be free; for this is the condition which, by 
giving each citizen to his country, secures him against all personal 
dependence. In this lies the key to the working of the political machine; 
this alone legitimises civil undertakings, which, without it, would be 
absurd, tyrannical, and liable to the most frightful abuses. 

* * * 

Louis XVIII and Cabinet, The Constitutional Charter of 1814 

After Napoleon s defeat, the combined powers of Europe placed Louis XVIII, 
the Bourbon heir, back on the throne of France. He was forced to sign a 
Charter converting France from an Absolute to a Constitutional Monarchy, 
preserving many of the social advances of the Revolution and much of the 
bureaucracy of the Empire. However, these concessions were explicitly 
grudging, and the language of the Charter made clear that the people's power 
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(‘subjects not ‘citizens j derived from the King s grace, rejecting Rousseau s 
assertion that the King’s power derives from his people. 

June 4, 1814 

Louis, by the grace of God, King of France and Navarre, to all 
those to whom these presents come, greeting. 

Divine Providence, in recalling us to our estates after a long 
absence, has laid upon us great obligations. Peace was the first need of 
our subjects: we have employed ourselves thereto without relaxation; 
and that peace, so necessary for France, as well as for the remainder of 
Europe, is signed. A constitutional charter was called for by the actual 
condition of the kingdom; we promised it, and we now publish it. We 
have taken into consideration that, although all authority in France 
resides in the person of the king, our predecessors have not hesitated to 
alter the exercise thereof in accordance with the change of the times: 
that it was in this manner that the communes owed their emancipation 
to Louis, the Fat, the confirmation and extension of their rights to Saint 
Louis and Philip the Fair; that the judicial system was established and 
developed by the laws of Louis XI, Henry II and Charles IX; and 
finally, that Louis XIV regulated almost all parts of the public 
administration by various ordinances whose wisdom nothing has yet 
surpassed. 

We are bound, by the example of the kings, our predecessors, 
to estimate the effects of the ever increasing progress of enlightenment, 
the new relations which these advances have introduced into society, 
the direction impressed upon opinions during the past half century, and 
the significant alterations which have resulted therefrom: we have 
recognized that the wish of our subjects for a constitutional charter was 
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the expression of a real need; but, in yielding to this wish, we have 
taken every precaution that this charter should be worthy of us and of 
the people over whom we are proud to rule. Sagacious men taken from 
the highest body of the state met with commissioners of our council to 
labor upon this important work. 

While we have recognized that a free and monarchical 
constitution was necessary to meet the expectation of enlightened 
Europe, We have also been constrained to remember that our first duty 
towards our subjects was to preserve, in their own interest, the rights 
and prerogatives of our crown. We have hoped that, taught by 
experience, they may be convinced that only the supreme authority can 
give to institutions which it establishes the strength, pennanence, and 
majesty with which it is itself invested; that thus, when the wisdom of 
the king freely coincides with the wish of the people, a constitutional 
charter can be of long duration; but that, when violence wrests 
concessions from the feebleness of the government, public liberty is not 
less in danger than the throne itself. In a word, we have sought the 
principles of the constitutional charter in the French character and in 
the enduring examples of past ages. Thus, we have seen, in the renewal 
of the peerage, an institution truly national and one which must bind all 
the recollections with all the hopes, in bringing together former and 
present times. 

We have replaced by the Chamber of Deputies those former 
assemblies of the fields of March and May, and those chambers of the 
Third Estate, which so often gave at the same time proof of zeal for the 
interests of the people and of fidelity and respect for the authority of the 
king. In thus attempting to renew the chain of the times, which 
disastrous errors have broken, we have banished from our recollection, 
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as we could wish it were possible to blot out from history, all the evils 
which have afflicted the fatherland during our absence. Happy to find 
ourselves once more in the bosom of our great family, we have felt that 
we could respond to the love of which we have received so many 
testimonials, only by pronouncing words of peace and consolation. The 
dearest wish of our heart is that all Frenchmen should live as brothers, 
and that no bitter recollection should ever disturb the security that must 
follow the solemn act which we grant them to-day. 

Assured of our intentions, and strengthened by our conscience, 
we pledge ourselves, in the presence of the assembly which hears us, to 
be faithful to this constitutional charter, reserving to ourselves to swear 
to maintain it with a new solemnity, before the altars of Him who 
weighs in the same balance kings and nations. 

For these reasons, 

We have voluntarily, and by the free exercise of our royal 
authority, accorded and do accord, grant and concede to our subjects, as 
well for us as for our successors forever, the constitutional charter 
which follows: 

Public Law of the French 

Frenchmen are equal before the law, whatever may be their 
titles and ranks. 

They contribute without distinction, in proportion to their 
fortunes, towards the expenses of the state. 

They are all equally admissible to civil and military 
employments. 
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Their personal liberty is likewise guaranteed; no one can be 
prosecuted nor arrested save in the cases provided by law and in the 
form which it prescribes. 

Every one may profess his religion with equal freedom, and 
shall obtain for his worship the same protection. 

Nevertheless, the catholic, apostolic and Roman religion is the 
religion of the state. 

The ministers of the catholic, apostolic and Roman religion and 
those of the other Christian sects alone receive stipends from the royal 
treasury. 

Frenchmen have the right to publish and to have printed their 
opinions, while conforming with the laws, which are necessary to 
restrain abuses of that liberty. 

All property is inviolable, without any exception for that which 
is called national, the law making no distinction between them. 

The state can require the sacrifice of a property on account of a 
legally established public interest, but with a previous indemnity. 

All investigations of opinions and votes given prior to the 
restoration are forbidden. The same oblivion is required from the 
tribunals and from citizens. 

The conscription is abolished. The method of recruiting for the 
army and navy is determined by a law. 

Form of the Government of the King 

The person of the king is inviolable and sacred. His ministers 
are responsible. To the king alone belongs the executive power. 
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The king is the supreme head of the state, commands the land 
and sea forces, declares war, makes treaties of peace, alliance and 
commerce, appoints to all places of public administration, and makes 
the necessary regulations and ordinances for the execution of the laws 
and the security of the state. 

The legislative power is exercised collectively by the king, the 
Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of the Deputies of the departments. 

The king proposes the laws. 

The proposition for a law is sent, at the pleasure of the king, to 
the Chamber of Peers or to that of the Deputies, except a law for the 
imposition of taxes, which must be sent first to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Every law shall be freely discussed and voted by the majority 
of each of the two chambers. 

The chambers have the power to petition the king to propose a 
law upon any subject whatsoever and to indicate what seems suitable 
for the law to contain. 

This request can be made by either of the two chambers, but 
only after having been discussed in secret committee; it shall be sent to 
the other chamber by that which shall have proposed it, only after an 
interval of ten days. 

If the proposal is adopted by the other chamber, it shall be laid 
before the king; if it is rejected, it cannot be presented again in the same 
session. 

The king alone sanctions and promulgates the laws. 

The civil list is fixed, for the entire duration of the reign, by the 
first legislature assembled after the accession of the king. 
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Of the Chambers of Peers 

The Chamber of Peers 
is an essential part of the 
legislative power. 

It is convoked by the 
king at the same time as the 
Chamber of the Deputies of 
the departments. The session 
of the one begins and ends at 
the same time as that of the 
other. 

Every meeting of the 
Chamber of Peers which may 
be held outside of the time of 
the session of the Chamber of Deputies, or which may not be ordered 
by the king, is unlawful and of no validity. 

The appointment of peers of France belongs to the king. Their 
number is unlimited: he can at his pleasure alter their dignities, appoint 
them for life, or make them hereditary. 

Peers have entrance to the chamber at twenty-five years and a 
deliberative voice only at thirty years. 

The Chamber of Peers is presided over by the chancellor of 
France, and in his absence, by a peer appointed by the king. 

Members of the royal family and princes of the blood are peers 
by right of their birth. They sit next to the president; but they have no 
deliberative voice until twenty-five years of age. 
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The princes can take their places in the chamber only upon the 
order of the king, expressed for each session by a message, under 
penalty of invalidating everything which may have been done in their 
presence. 

All the deliberations of the Chamber of Peers are secret. 

The Chamber of Peers has jurisdiction over the crimes of high 
treason and attacks against the security of the state, which shall be 
defined by law. 

No peer can be arrested except by the authority of the chamber, 
nor tried in a criminal matter except by it. 

Of the Chamber of Deputies of the Departments 

The Chamber of Deputies shall be composed of the deputies 
elected by electoral colleges, whose organization shall be determined 
by law. 

Each department shall have the same number of deputies that it 
has had up to the present time. 

The deputies shall be elected for five years and in such a 
manner that the chamber may be renewed each year by a fifth. 

No deputy can be admitted to the chamber unless he is forty 
years of age and pays a direct tax of one thousand francs. 

Nevertheless, if there cannot be found in the department fifty 
persons of the requisite age, who pay at least one thousand francs of 
direct taxes, their number shall be filled up from the largest taxpayers 
under one thousand francs, and these shall be elected together with the 
first. 
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Electors who meet for the naming of deputies cannot have the 
right of suffrage, unless they pay a direct tax of three hundred francs 
and are not less than thirty years of age. 

The presidents of the electoral colleges shall be appointed by 
the king, and are ex-officio members of the college. 

At least one-half of the deputies shall be chosen from among 
the eligibles who have their political domicile in the department. 

The president of the Chamber of Deputies is appointed by the 
king, from a list of five members presented by the chamber. 

The sittings of the chamber are public, but the request of five 
members suffices for it to form itself into secret committee. 

The chamber divides itself into bureaux in order to discuss the 
propositions which have been presented to it by the king. 

No amendment can be made in a law unless it has been 
proposed or consented to by the king, and unless it has been sent back 
to the bureaux and discussed there. 

The Chamber of Deputies receives all proposals in regard to 
taxes; only after these proposals have been accepted can they be carried 
to the Chamber of Peers. 

No tax can be imposed or collected, unless it has been 
consented to by the two chambers and sanctioned by the king. 

The land tax is consented to only for one year. Indirect taxes 
can be established for several years. 

The king convokes the two chambers each year: he prorogues 
them, and can dissolve that of the deputies of the departments; but, in 
that case, he must convoke a new one within the space of three months. 
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No bodily constraint can be exercised against a member of the 
chamber during the session nor in the preceding or following six 
weeks. 

No member of the chamber, during the course of the session, 
can be prosecuted or arrested upon a criminal charge, unless he should 
be taken in the act, except after the chamber has pemiitted his 
prosecution. 

No petition can be made or presented to either of the chambers 
except in writing. The law forbids any personal presentation of them at 
the bar. 

Of the Ministers 

The ministers can be members of the Chamber of Peers or of 
the Chamber of Deputies. They have, besides, their entrance into either 
chamber, and they must be heard when they demand it. 

The Chamber of Deputies has the right to accuse the ministers 
and to arraign them before the Chamber of Peers, which alone has that 
of trying them. 

They can be accused only for acts of treason and peculation. 
Special laws shall determine the nature of this offence and shall fix the 
method of prosecution. 

Of the Judiciary 

All justice emanates from the king. It is administered in his 
name by judges whom he appoints and whom he invests. 

The judges appointed by the king are irremovable. 
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The courts and regular tribunals actually existing are continued. 
They shall not be in any wise changed except by virtue of a law. 

The existing commercial court is retained. 

The justice of the peace, likewise, is retained. Justices of the 
peace, although appointed by the king, are not irremovable. 

No one can be deprived of the jurisdiction of his natural judges. 

In consequence, extraordinary commissions and tribunals 
cannot be created. Provost-courts are not included under this 
denomination, if their re-establishment is deemed necessary. 

Criminal trials shall be public, unless such publicity should be 
dangerous to order and morality; and in that case, the tribunal shall 
declare it by a judicial order. 

The system of juries is retained. Changes which a longer 
experience may cause to be thought necessary can be made only by a 
law. 

The penalty of confiscation of property is abolished and cannot 
be re-established. 

The king has the right of pardon, and that of commuting 
penalties. 

The Civil Code, and the laws actually existing which are not in 
conflict with the present charter, remain in force until legally abrogated. 

Special Rights Guaranteed by the State 

Persons in active military service, retired officers and soldiers, 
pensioned widows officers and soldiers, retain their ranks, honors and 
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The public debt is guaranteed. Every form of engagement made 
by the state with its creditors is inviolable. 

The old nobility resume their titles. The new retain theirs. The 
king makes nobles at will, but he grants to them only ranks and honors, 
without any exemption from the burdens and duties of society. 

The Legion of Honor is maintained. The king shall determine 
its internal regulations and its decoration. 

The colonies shall be governed by special laws and regulations. 

The king and his successors shall swear, at the solemnizing of 
their coronation, to observe faithfully the present constitutional charter. 

Temporary Articles 

The deputies of the departments of France who sat in the 
Legislative Body at the time of its last adjournment shall continue to sit 
in the Chamber of Deputies until replaced. 

The first renewal of a fifth of the Chamber of Deputies shall 
take place in the year 1816, at the latest, according to the order 
established in the series. 

We command that the present constitutional charter, laid before 
the Senate and that Legislative Body, in conformity with our 
proclamation of May 2, shall be sent forthwith to the Chamber of Peers 
and that of the Deputies. 

Given at Paris, in the year of grace 1814, and of our reign the 
nineteenth. 

Signed, LOUIS. 

* * * 
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from Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 1835 

In the wake of the constant warfare and 
instability that accompanied Republican 
movements for the forty years after the 
beginning of the Revolution, the 
sociologist and moderate politician Alexis 
de Tocqueville undertook the first 
systematic exploration of American 
government and society in Democracy in 
America, intended as an objective 
analysis of the details of democratic 
government that would help France to 
establish a system of both stability and 
freedom. 


Differences Between The Position Of The President Of The United States And That 
Of A Constitutional King Of France 

The executive power has so important an influence on the 
destinies of nations that I am inclined to pause for an instant at this 
portion of my subject, in order more clearly to explain the part it 
sustains in America. In order to form an accurate idea of the position of 
the President of the United States, it may not be irrelevant to compare it 
to that of one of the constitutional kings of Europe. In this comparison I 
shall pay but little attention to the external signs of power, which are 
more apt to deceive the eye of the observer than to guide his researches. 
When a monarchy is being gradually transformed into a republic, the 
executive power retains the titles, the honors, the etiquette, and even 
the funds of royalty long after its authority has disappeared. The 
English, after having cut off the head of one king and expelled another 
from his throne, were accustomed to accost the successor of those 
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princes upon their knees. On the other hand, when a republic falls 
under the sway of a single individual, the demeanor of the sovereign is 
simple and unpretending, as if his authority was not yet paramount. 
When the emperors exercised an unlimited control over the fortunes 
and the lives of their fellow-citizens, it was customary to call them 
Caesar in conversation, and they were in the habit of supping without 
formality at their friends' houses. It is therefore necessary to look below 
the surface. 

The sovereignty of the United States is shared between the 
Union and the States, whilst in France it is undivided and compact: 
hence arises the first and the most notable difference which exists 
between the President of the United States and the King of France. In 
the United States the executive power is as limited and partial as the 
sovereignty of the Union in whose name it acts; in France it is as 
universal as the authority of the State. The Americans have a federal 
and the French a national Government. 

This cause of inferiority results from the nature of things, but it 
is not the only one; the second in importance is as follows: Sovereignty 
may be defined to be the right of making laws: in France, the King 
really exercises a portion of the sovereign power, since the laws have 
no weight till he has given his assent to them; he is, moreover, the 
executor of all they ordain. The President is also the executor of the 
laws, but he does not really co-operate in their formation, since the 
refusal of his assent does not annul them. Fie is therefore merely to be 
considered as the agent of the sovereign power. But not only does the 
King of France exercise a portion of the sovereign power, he also 
contributes to the nomination of the legislature, which exercises the 
other portion. Fie has the privilege of appointing the members of one 
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chamber, and of dissolving the other at his pleasure; whereas the 
President of the United States has no share in the formation of the 
legislative body, and cannot dissolve any part of it. The King has the 
same right of bringing forward measures as the Chambers; a right 
which the President does not possess. The King is represented in each 
assembly by his ministers, who explain his intentions, support his 
opinions, and maintain the principles of the Government. The President 
and his ministers are alike excluded from Congress; so that his 
influence and his opinions can only penetrate indirectly into that great 
body. The King of France is therefore on an equal footing with the 
legislature, which can no more act without him than he can without it. 
The President exercises an authority inferior to, and depending upon, 
that of the legislature. 

Even in the exercise of the executive power, properly so called 
— the point upon which his position seems to be most analogous to that 
of the King of France — the President labors under several causes of 
inferiority. The authority of the King, in France, has, in the first place, 
the advantage of duration over that of the President, and durability is 
one of the chief elements of strength; nothing is either loved or feared 
but what is likely to endure. The President of the United States is a 
magistrate elected for four years; the King, in France, is an hereditary 
sovereign. In the exercise of the executive power the President of the 
United States is constantly subject to a jealous scrutiny. Fie may make, 
but he cannot conclude, a treaty; he may designate, but he cannot 
appoint, a public officer. The King of France is absolute within the 
limits of his authority. The President of the United States is responsible 
for his actions; but the person of the King is declared inviolable by the 
French Charter. 
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Nevertheless, the supremacy of public opinion is no less above 
the head of the one than of the other. This power is less definite, less 
evident, and less sanctioned by the laws in France than in America, but 
in fact it exists. In America, it acts by elections and decrees; in France it 
proceeds by revolutions; but notwithstanding the different constitutions 
of these two countries, public opinion is the predominant authority in 
both of them. The fundamental principle of legislation — a principle 
essentially republican — is the same in both countries, although its 
consequences may be different, and its results more or less extensive. 
Whence I am led to conclude that France with its King is nearer akin to 
a republic than the Union with its President is to a monarchy. 

In what I have been saying I have only touched upon the main 
points of distinction; and if I could have entered into details, the 
contrast would have been rendered still more striking. I have remarked 
that the authority of the President in the United States is only exercised 
within the limits of a partial sovereignty, whilst that of the King in 
France is undivided. I might have gone on to show that the power of the 
King's government in France exceeds its natural limits, however 
extensive they may be, and penetrates in a thousand different ways into 
the administration of private interests. Amongst the examples of this 
influence may be quoted that which results from the great number of 
public functionaries, who all derive their appointments from the 
Government. This number now exceeds all previous limits; it amounts 
to 138,000 nominations, each of which may be considered as an 
element of power. The President of the United States has not the 
exclusive right of making any public appointments, and their whole 
number scarcely exceeds 12,000. 
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Society of the Restoration 


from Stendhal, The Red and the Black, 1831 

Along with Mme. De Stael and Benjamin Constant, Marie-Henri Beyle, whose 
best-known works were written under the pseudonym Stendhal, was a key 
figure in theorizing liberal French Romanticism in his book on Racine and 
Shakespeare. Stendhal had served as a middle-level bureaucrat under 
Napoleon, and was suspected of collaborating with the underground 
insurrectionary network called the Carbonari, who conspired against the 
Napoleonic regime. After the fall of the Empire he remained involved in 
government under the Bourbons. A Liberal, Stendhal was nonetheless deeply 
cynical about all parties involved with the mechanism of Government and the 
character of the ascending Bourgeoisie. His novels portray a Restoration 
society in which honesty, principle, and altruism are entirely absent. 

[In Aristocratic society] There was too much pride, there was 
too much boredom in the character of both host and hostess; they were 
too much in the habit of insulting people for their own distraction, to be 
able to expect any true friends. But, except on wet days, and in their 
moments of furious boredom, which were rare, they were never to be 
found wanting in politeness. 

If the five or six flatterers who treated Julien with such fatherly 
affection had deserted the Hotel de La Mole, the Marquise would have 
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been left to long hours of solitude; and, in the eyes of women of her 
rank, solitude is a dreadful thing: it is the badge of disgrace. 

The Marquis behaved admirably to his wife; he saw to it that 
her drawing-room was adequately filled; not with peers, he found his 
new colleagues scarcely noble enough to come to his house as friends, 
nor entertaining enough to be admitted as subordinates. 

It was not until much later that Julien discovered these secrets. 
The political questions which form the chief topic in middle-class 
houses are never mentioned in houses like that of the Marquis, save in 
times of trouble. 

So powerful still, even in this age of boredom, are the dictates 
of the need of amusement, that even on the evenings of dinner parties, 
as soon as the Marquis had left the drawing-room, everyone else fled. 
So long as you did not speak lightly of God, or of the clergy, or of the 
King, or of the men in power, or of the artists patronized by the court, 
or of anything established; so long as you did not say anything good of 
Beranger, or of the opposition press, 
or of Voltaire, or of Rousseau, or of 
anything that allowed itself the 
liberty of a little freedom of speech; 
so long, above all, as you did not talk 
politics, you could discuss anything 
you pleased with freedom. 

There is no income of a 
hundred thousand crowns, no blue 
riband that can prevail against a 
drawing-room so constituted. The 
smallest living idea seemed an 
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outrage. Despite good tone, perfect manners, the desire to be agreeable, 
boredom was written upon every brow. The young men who came to 
pay their respects, afraid to speak of anything that might lead to their 
being suspected of thinking, afraid to reveal some forbidden reading, 
became silent after a few elegantly phrased sentences on Rossini and 
the weather. 


* * * 

from Theophile Gautier, The Louvre , 1867 

Before turning to writing, Gautier had trained as a painter in the Classicist- 
dominated Academy in the late 1820s, where he was finally thrown out for his 
Romanticist polemics. During this early period when Romanticism was still 
struggling to define itself as a united cultural movement in France, Gericault 
was the main rallying-point for those dissatisfied with official French art. 

Below the "Marius" by Drouais, the "Education of Achilles" by 
Regnault, and Fabre's "Philoctetes," fair paintings which it is sufficient 
to name, shines a huge canvas "The Wreck of the Medusa" by 
Gericault. On either side of this masterpiece are placed, as guards of 
honour, the "Officer of the Light Cavalry of the Imperial Guard 
Charging," and the "Wounded Cuirassier going to the Rear." The 
"Officer of Light Cavalry," exhibited in 1812 under the title of 
"Equestrian Portrait of M. Dieudonne serving in the Guards of the 
Empire," was painted in twelve days with the dash, fury, and audacity 
of genius. At the sight of this strange painting, so violent, so full of 
motion, so proud, so splendid in drawing and colour, David, terrified, 
cried, "Where does that come from? I do not know the touch." It came 
from a new idea, from a seething brain which the old forms could not 
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satisfy and which burst the old moulds. Gericault was then twenty, and 
his teachers kindly advised him to give up painting, for which he was 
not bom. They sought contour and motionless purity; he strove after 
life, passion, and colour. He worshipped Rubens, then proscribed; all 
the violent, all the fiery painters, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt; he was a 
Romanticist long before Romanticism. So Gericault could not get along 
with the reigning school. His "Light Cavalryman," turning so proudly 
upon his rearing horse, its quarters covered with a tiger-skin, while its 
fore-feet seem to beat the air, produced, on its appearance, a sort of 
stupor. The public did not know whether to admire or blame, and in 
case of doubt people generally do the latter; but the "Light 
Cavalryman" possessed an imperious sort of beauty which compelled 
attention, and along with many hostile criticisms were heard 
enthusiastic praises. Originality is what succeeds least in France. 

The "Wreck of the 
Medusa," which Gericault 
painted in the foyer of the 
Theatre Favart, on his 
return from Italy, proved to 
be more than an event, it 
was a revolution. It is 
difficult to understand at 
the present day how deeply 
such a subject was bound 
to shock the public, and 
especially the artists of that 
time. Subjects drawn from 
mythology or classical 
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antiquity were alone considered worthy of an historical painter. The 
idea of crowding upon a raft beaten by the waves a crowd of wretches 
worn out by privation, the strongest of whom could scarce maintain 
themselves upon heaps of dying and dead, would certainly appear, and 
did, as a matter of fact, appear monstrous. It might have been pardoned 
had the shipwreck represented been Homeric or Virgilian, but these 
poor devils were modem, real contemporaries; the disaster was no older 
than 1816, and the painting which represented it with all the horror of 
truth was exhibited in the Salon of 1819. Tha nk s to one of those fits of 
blindness which posterity can with difficulty understand, although they 
recur at the appearance of every original genius, this masterpiece was 
greatly condemned as detestable. People remained insensible to the 
dramatic effect of the gloomy sky, of the sinister green sea breaking in 
foam upon the bodies tossing between the spars of the raft, mocking 
with its briny waters the thirst of the dying, and tossing upon its vast 
billows the frail plank upbearing agony and despair. The profound 
knowledge of anatomy, the powerful colouring, the broad touch, the 
grandiose energy which recalled Michael Angelo, called forth but 
disdain and reprobation. 

After Gericault's death, which occurred in 1 824, the "Wreck of 
the Medusa," which the artist's heirs wanted to cut into four pieces 
because the size of the canvas made it difficult to store, was saved by 
the cares of M. Dreux d'Orcy and the Count de Forbin. Purchased for 
six thousand francs, this masterpiece, one of the glories of the French 
school, was not cut up, and now beams, admired by all, upon its vast 
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from Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 1835 

There are certain nations which have peculiar reasons for 
cherishing the liberty of the press, independently of the general motives 
which I have just pointed out. For in certain countries which profess to 
enjoy the privileges of freedom every individual agent of the 
Government may violate the laws with impunity, since those whom he 
oppresses cannot prosecute him before the courts of justice. In this case 
the liberty of the press is not merely a guarantee, but it is the only 
guarantee, of their liberty and their security which the citizens possess. 
If the rulers of these nations propose to abolish the independence of the 
press, the people would be justified in saying: Give us the right of 
prosecuting your offenses before the ordinary tribunals, and perhaps we 
may then waive our right of appeal to the tribunal of public opinion. 
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But in the countries in which the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people ostensibly prevails, the censorship of the press is not only 
dangerous, but it is absurd. When the right of every citizen to co- 
operate in the government of society is acknowledged, every citizen 
must be presumed to possess the power of discriminating between the 
different opinions of his contemporaries, and of appreciating the 
different facts from which inferences may be drawn. The sovereignty of 
the people and the liberty of the press may therefore be looked upon as 
correlative institutions; just as the censorship of the press and universal 
suffrage are two things which are irreconcilably opposed, and which 
cannot long be retained among the institutions of the same people. Not 
a single individual of the twelve millions who inhabit the territory of 
the United States has as yet dared to propose any restrictions to the 
liberty of the press. The first newspaper over which I cast my eyes, 
upon my arrival in America, contained the following article: 

“In all this affair the language of Jackson has been that of a 
heartless despot, solely occupied with the preservation of his own 
authority. Ambition is his crime, and it will be his punishment too: 
intrigue is his native element, and intrigue will confound his tricks, 
and will deprive him of his power: he governs by means of 
corruption, and his immoral practices will redound to his shame and 
confusion. His conduct in the political arena has been that of a 
shameless and lawless gamester. He succeeded at the time, but the 
hour of retribution approaches, and he will be obliged to disgorge 
his winnings, to throw aside his false dice, and to end his days in 
some retirement, where he may curse his madness at his leisure; for 
repentance is a virtue with which his heart is likely to remain 
forever unacquainted.” 
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It is not uncommonly imagined in France that the virulence of 
the press originates in the uncertain social condition, in the political 
excitement, and the general sense of consequent evil which prevail in 
that country; and it is therefore supposed that as soon as society has 
resumed a certain degree of composure the press will abandon its 
present vehemence. I am inclined to think that the above causes explain 
the reason of the extraordinary ascendency it has acquired over the 
nation, but that they do not exercise much influence upon the tone of its 
language. The periodical press appears to me to be actuated by passions 
and propensities independent of the circumstances in which it is placed, 
and the present position of America corroborates this opinion. 

America is perhaps, at this moment, the country of the whole 
world which contains the fewest germs of revolution; but the press is 
not less destructive in its principles than in France, and it displays the 
same violence without the same reasons for indignation. In America, as 
in France, it constitutes a singular power, so strangely composed of 
mingled good and evil that it is at the same time indispensable to the 
existence of freedom, and nearly incompatible with the maintenance of 
public order. Its power is certainly much greater in France than in the 
United States; though nothing is more rare in the latter country than to 
hear of a prosecution having been instituted against it. The reason of 
this is perfectly simple: the Americans, having once admitted the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, apply it with perfect 
consistency. It was never their intention to found a pennanent state of 
things with elements which undergo daily modifications; and there is 
consequently nothing criminal in an attack upon the existing laws, 
provided it be not attended with a violent infraction of them. They are 
moreover of opinion that courts of justice are unable to check the 
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abuses of the press; and that as the subtelty of human language 
perpetually eludes the severity of judicial analysis, offences of this 
nature are apt to escape the hand which attempts to apprehend them. 
They hold that to act with efficacy upon the press it would be necessary 
to find a tribunal, not only devoted to the existing order of things, but 
capable of surmounting the influence of public opinion; a tribunal 
which should conduct its proceedings without publicity, which should 
pronounce its decrees without assigning its motives, and punish the 
intentions even more than the language of an author. Whosoever should 
have the power of creating and maintaining a tribunal of this kind 
would waste his time in prosecuting the liberty of the press; for he 
would be the supreme master of the whole community, and he would be 
as free to rid himself of the authors as of their writings. In this question, 
therefore, there is no medium between servitude and extreme license; in 
order to enjoy the inestimable benefits which the liberty of the press 
ensures, it is necessary to submit to the inevitable evils which it 
engenders. To expect to acquire the fonner and to escape the latter is to 
cherish one of those illusions which commonly mislead nations in their 
times of sickness, when, tired with faction and exhausted by effort, they 
attempt to combine hostile opinions and contrary principles upon the 
same soil. 

The small influence of the American journals is attributable to 
several reasons, amongst which are the following: 

The liberty of writing, like all other liberty, is most formidable 
when it is a novelty; for a people which has never been accustomed to 
co-operate in the conduct of State affairs places implicit confidence in 
the first tribune who arouses its attention. The Anglo-Americans have 
enjoyed this liberty ever since the foundation of the settlements; 
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moreover, the press cannot create human passions by its own power, 
however skillfully it may kindle them where they exist. In America 
politics are discussed with animation and a varied activity, but they 
rarely touch those deep passions which are excited whenever the 
positive interest of a part of the community is impaired: but in the 
United States the interests of the community are in a most prosperous 
condition. A single glance upon a French and an American newspaper 
is sufficient to show the difference which exists between the two 
nations on this head. In France the space allotted to commercial 
advertisements is very limited, and the intelligence is not considerable, 
but the most essential part of the journal is that which contains the 
discussion of the politics of the day. In America three-quarters of the 
enormous sheet which is set before the reader are filled with 
advertisements, and the remainder is frequently occupied by political 
intelligence or trivial anecdotes: it is only from time to time that one 
finds a corner devoted to passionate discussions like those with which 
the journalists of France are wont to indulge their readers. 

It has been demonstrated by observation, and discovered by the 
innate sagacity of the pettiest as well as the greatest of despots, that the 
influence of a power is increased in proportion as its direction is 
rendered more central. In France the press combines a twofold 
centralization; almost all its power is centred in the same spot, and 
vested in the same hands, for its organs are far from numerous. The 
influence of a public press thus constituted, upon a sceptical nation, 
must be unbounded. It is an enemy with which a Government may sign 
an occasional truce, but which it is difficult to resist for any length of 
time. 
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Neither of these kinds of centralization exists in America. The 
United States have no metropolis; the intelligence as well as the power 
of the country are dispersed abroad, and instead of radiating from a 
point, they cross each other in every direction; the Americans have 
established no central control over the expression of opinion, any more 
than over the conduct of business. These are circumstances which do 
not depend on human foresight; but it is owing to the laws of the Union 
that there are no licenses to be granted to printers, no securities 
demanded from editors as in France, and no stamp duty as in France 
and formerly in England. The consequence of this is that nothing is 
easier than to set up a newspaper, and a small number of readers 
suffices to defray the expenses of the editor. 

The number of periodical and occasional publications which 
appears in the United States actually surpasses belief. The most 
enlightened Americans attribute the subordinate influence of the press 
to this excessive dissemination; and it is adopted as an axiom of 
political science in that country that the only way to neutralize the 
effect of public journals is to multiply them indefinitely. I cannot 
conceive that a truth which is so self-evident should not already have 
been more generally admitted in Europe; it is comprehensible that the 
persons who hope to bring about revolutions by means of the press 
should be desirous of confining its action to a few powerful organs, but 
it is perfectly incredible that the partisans of the existing state of things, 
and the natural supporters of the law, should attempt to diminish the 
influence of the press by concentrating its authority. The Governments 
of Europe seem to treat the press with the courtesy of the knights of 
old; they are anxious to furnish it with the same central power which 
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they have found to be so trusty a weapon, in order to enhance the glory 
of their resistance to its attacks. 

In America there is scarcely a hamlet which has not its own 
newspaper. It may readily be imagined that neither discipline nor unity 
of design can be communicated to so multifarious a host, and each one 
is consequently led to fight under his own standard. All the political 
journals of the United States are indeed arrayed on the side of the 
administration or against it; but they attack and defend in a thousand 
different ways. They cannot succeed in forming those great currents of 
opinion which overwhelm the most solid obstacles. This division of the 
influence of the press produces a variety of other consequences which 
are scarcely less remarkable. The facility with which journals can be 
established induces a multitude of individuals to take a part in them; 
but as the extent of competition precludes the possibility of 
considerable profit, the most distinguished classes of society are rarely 
led to engage in these undertakings. But such is the number of the 
public prints that, even if they were a source of wealth, writers of 
ability could not be found to direct them all. The journalists of the 
United States are usually placed in a very humble position, with a 
scanty education and a vulgar turn of mind. The will of the majority is 
the most general of laws, and it establishes certain habits which form 
the characteristics of each peculiar class of society; thus it dictates the 
etiquette practised at courts and the etiquette of the bar. The 
characteristics of the French journalist consist in a violent, but 
frequently an eloquent and lofty, manner of discussing the politics of 
the day; and the exceptions to this habitual practice are only occasional. 
The characteristics of the American journalist consist in an open and 
coarse appeal to the passions of the populace; and he habitually 
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abandons the principles of political science to assail the characters of 
individuals, to track them into private life, and disclose all their 
weaknesses and errors. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than this abuse of the powers 
of thought; 1 shall have occasion to point out hereafter the influence of 
the newspapers upon the taste and the morality of the American people, 
but my present subject exclusively concerns the political world. It 
cannot be denied that the effects of this extreme license of the press 
tend indirectly to the maintenance of public order. The individuals who 
are already in the possession of a high station in the esteem of their 
fellow-citizens are afraid to write in the newspapers, and they are thus 
deprived of the most powerful instrument which they can use to excite 
the passions of the multitude to their own advantage. The personal 
opinions of the editors have no kind of weight in the eyes of the public: 
the only use of a journal is, that it imparts the knowledge of certain 
facts, and it is only by altering or distorting those facts that a journalist 
can contribute to the support of his own views. 

But although the press is limited to these resources, its 
influence in America is immense. It is the power which impels the 
circulation of political life through all the districts of that vast territory. 
Its eye is constantly open to detect the secret springs of political 
designs, and to summon the leaders of all parties to the bar of public 
opinion. It rallies the interests of the community round certain 
principles, and it draws up the creed which factions adopt; for it affords 
a means of intercourse between parties which hear, and which address 
each other without ever having been in immediate contact. When a 
great number of the organs of the press adopt the same line of conduct, 
their influence becomes irresistible; and public opinion, when it is 
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perpetually assailed from the same side, eventually yields to the attack. 
In the United States each separate journal exercises but little authority, 
but the power of the periodical press is only second to that of the 
people. The opinions established in the United States under the empire 
of the liberty of the press are frequently more firmly rooted than those 
which are formed elsewhere under the sanction of a censor. 

* * * 


from Stendhal, The Red and the Black, 1831 

'What a fine ball!' he said to the Conte, 'nothing is lacking.' 

'Thought is lacking,' replied Altamira [an ex-Revolutionary 

noble]. 

And his features betrayed that contempt which is all the more 
striking because one sees that politeness makes it a duty to conceal it. 

'You are here, Monsieur le Comte. Is not that thought, and 
actively conspiring, too?' 

'I am here because of my name. But they hate thought in your 
drawing-rooms. It must never rise above the level of a comic song: 
then it is rewarded. But the man who thinks, if he shows energy and 
novelty in his sallies, you call a cynic. Is not that the name that one of 
your judges bestowed upon Courier? You put him in prison, and 
Beranger also. Everything that is of any value among you, 
intellectually, the Congregation flings to the criminal police; and 
society applauds. 
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'The truth is that your antiquated society values conventionality 
above everything .. . You will never rise higher than martial gallantry; 
you will have Murats, but never a Washington. I can see nothing in 
France but vanity. A man who thinks of things as he speaks may easily 
say something rash, and his host then imagines himself insulted.' 

At this point, the Conte's carriage, which was taking Julien 
home, stopped at the Flotel de La Mole. Julien was in love with his 
conspirator. Altamira had paid him a handsome compliment, evidently 
springing from a profound conviction: 'You have not the French 
frivolity, and you understand the principle of utility’.' It so happened 
that, only two evenings before, Julien had seen Marino Faliero, a 
tragedy by M. Casimir Delavigne. 

'Has not Israel Bertuccio more character than all those Venetian 
nobles?' our rebellious plebeian asked himself; 'and yet they are men 
whose noble descent can be proved as far back as the year 700, a 
century before Charlemagne; whereas the bluest blood at M. de Retz's 
ball tonight does not go farther back, and that only by a hop, skip and 
jump, than the thirteenth century. Very well! Among those Venetian 
nobles, so great by birth, it is Israel Bertuccio that one remembers. 

'A conspiracy wipes out all the titles conferred by social 
caprice. In those conditions, a man springs at once to the rank which his 
manner of facing death assigns to him. The mind itself loses some of its 
authority ... 

'What would Danton be today, in this age of Valenods and 
Renais? Not even a Deputy Crown Prosecutor .. . 

'What am I saying? He would have sold himself to the 
Congregation ; he would be a Minister, for after all the great Danton did 
steal. Mirabeau, too, sold himself. Napoleon stole millions in Italy, 
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otherwise he would have been brought to a standstill by poverty, like 
Pichegru. Only La Fayette never stole. Must one steal, must one sell 
oneself?' Julien wondered. The question arrested the flow of his 
imagination. Fie spent the rest of the night reading the history of the 
Revolution. 


* * * 

from Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 1835 

Tendencies Of The American Democracy As Regards The Salaries Of 
Public Officers 

There is a powerful reason which usually induces democracies 
to economize upon the salaries of public officers. As the number of 
citizens who dispense the remuneration is extremely large in 
democratic countries, so the number of persons who can hope to be 
benefited by the receipt of it is comparatively small. In aristocratic 
countries, on the contrary, the individuals who fix high salaries have 
almost always a vague hope of profiting by them. These appointments 
may be looked upon as a capital which they create for their own use, or 
at least as a resource for their children. 

It must, however, be allowed that a democratic State is most 
parsimonious towards its principal agents. In America the secondary 
officers are much better paid, and the dignitaries of the administration 
much worse, than they are elsewhere. 

These opposite effects result from the same cause; the people 
fixes the salaries of the public officers in both cases; and the scale of 
remuneration is determined by the consideration of its own wants. It is 
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held to be fair that the servants of the public should be placed in the 
same easy circumstances as the public itself; but when the question 
turns upon the salaries of the great officers of State, this rule fails, and 
chance alone can guide the popular decision. The poor have no 
adequate conception of the wants which the higher classes of society 
may feel. The sum which is scanty to the rich appears enormous to the 
poor man whose wants do not extend beyond the necessaries of life; 
and in his estimation the Governor of a State, with his twelve or fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, is a very fortunate and enviable being. If you 
undertake to convince him that the representative of a great people 
ought to be able to maintain some show of splendor in the eyes of 
foreign nations, he will perhaps assent to your meaning; but when he 
reflects on his own humble dwelling, and on the hard-earned produce 
of his wearisome toil, he remembers all that he could do with a salary 
which you say is insufficient, and he is startled or almost frightened at 
the sight of such uncommon wealth. Besides, the secondary public 
officer is almost on a level with the people, whilst the others are raised 
above it. The former may therefore excite his interest, but the latter 
begins to arouse his envy. 


[...] 

To render this assertion perfectly evident, it will suffice to 
examine the scale of salaries of the agents of the Federal Government. I 
have added the salaries attached to the corresponding officers in France 
under the constitutional monarchy to complete the comparison. 
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United States 

Treasury’ Department 


Messenger $700 

Clerk with lowest salary $1,000 

Clerk with highest salary $ 1 ,600 

Chief Clerk $2,000 

Secretary of State $6,000 

The President $25,000 


France 

Ministere des Finances 

Hussier 1,500 fr. 

Clerk with lowest salary: 1 ,000 — 1 ,800 fr. 
Clerk with highest salary: 3,200 — 8,600 fr. 

Secretaire-general 20,000 fr. 

The Minister 80,000 fr. 

The King 12,000,000 fr. 


I have perhaps done wrong in selecting France as my standard 
of comparison. In France the democratic tendencies of the nation 
exercise an ever-increasing influence upon the Government, and the 
Chambers show a disposition to raise the low salaries and to lower the 
principal ones. Thus, the Minister of Finance, who received 160,000 fr. 
under the Empire, receives 80,000 fr. in 1835: the Directeurs-generaux 
of Finance, who then received 50,000 fr. now receive only 20,000 fr. 


* * * 
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The Napoleonic Myth 


from Stendhal, The Red and the Black, 1831 

There was a conscription from which Julien was exempt in his 
capacity as a seminarist. This incident moved him deeply. 'And so there 
has passed now for ever the moment at which, twenty years ago, a 
heroic life would have begun for me!' 

Walking by himself in the Seminary garden, he overheard a 
conversation between two masons who were at work upon the 
enclosing wall. 

'Ah, well! One will have to go, here's another conscription.' 

In the other man's [Napoleon’s] days, well and good! A stone 
mason became an officer, and became a general, that has been known.' 

'Look what it's like now! Only the beggars go. A man with the 
wherewithal stays at home.' 

'The man who is born poor stays poor, and that's all there is to 
it.' 

'Tell me, now, is it true what people say, that the other is dead?' 
put in a third mason. 
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'It's the big ones who say 
that, don't you see? They were 
afraid of the other.' 

'What a difference, how well 
everything went in his time! 
And to think that he was 
betrayed by his Marshals! There 
must always be a traitor 
somewhere!' 

This conversation comforted 
Julien a little. As he walked 
away he repeated to himself 
with a sigh: 'The only King 
whose memory the people 
cherish still!' 


Pierre-Jean de Beranger, c. 1820, Verses on the Day of 

Waterloo 

After Napoleon's death, Beranger and other Liberal writers who had once 
attacked his regime began to revise his legacy in order to use his memory > as a 
weapon against the Bourbon, and later the Orleans, Monarchies. Rather than 
concentrating on the loss of life and civil liberties under his reign, they 
recalled France's international standing; rather than remember his 
totalitarian concentration of power, they glorified his Republican beginnings, 
and managed to turn Bonaparte into a 'democratic' hero. Against the 
commercial and bureaucratic nature of the Restoration they’ idealized an 
Empire full of frankness, gloiy, and adventure. 



Juachim Murat, painted by the Classicist 
painter Antoine Gros in 1812. Field 
Marshall Murat rose from the Third Estate 
into the nobility through a combination of 
military merit and marriage into the 
Bonaparte family ; Napoleon named him 
King of Naples in 1808. 
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Verses on the Day of Waterloo 


Old soldiers tell me, "We may thank thy Muse, 

That now the People popular songs can sing: 

Laugh thou at laurels faction may refuse; 

To our exploits again thy numbers string. 

Sing of that day, which traitors dared invoke, 

That latest day of ruin, though of fame." 

I said, my moist eyes drooping as I spoke, 

"Ne'er shall my verse be saddened by that name." 

In Athens, who of Cheronea's day 

Would sing, the whilst his tuneful lyre he swept 
Doubting her gods, crest-fallen Athens lay. 

And cursing Philip, o'er her fortunes wept. 

On such a day our glorious empire fell; 

Then, charged with chains for us, the stranger came; 
Degenerate Frenchmen deigned to greet him well: 

Ne'er shall my verse be saddened by that name. 

"Giant of battles, he at length must fall! 

Hasten, brave people," cry the despot train; 
"Freedom herself shall spread his funeral pall. 

And saved by you, by you alone we'll reign." 

The giant sinks — the dwarfs, forgetful, swear 

In slavish yoke the universe to tame; 

Alas for Glory! doubly cheated there! 

Ne'er shall my verse be saddened by that name. 
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But hold! the scions of another age 

Even now the causes of my grief demand; 

Why should this wreck, in truth, their thoughts engage? 

Their buoyant cradles floated safe to land. 

May they be happy! their ascending star 

Of that disastrous day blots out the shame! 

Still, were that day but some vain dream afar. 

Ne'er should my verse be saddened by its name. 


from Stendhal, The Red and the Black, 1831 

'The gentleman is waiting, surely, for the mail-coach for Paris?' 
he was asked by the landlord of an inn at which he stopped to break his 
fast. 

'Today or tomorrow, it is all the same to me,' said Julien. 

The coach arrived while he was feigning indifference. There 
were twoplaces vacant. 

'What! It is you, my poor Falcoz,' said the traveller, who had 
come from the direction of Geneva to him who now entered the coach 
with Julien. 

'I thought you had settled in the neighbourhood of Lyons,' said 
Falcoz, 'in a charming valley by the Rhone.' 

'Settled, indeed! I am running away.' 
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'What! Running away? You, Saint-Giraud! With that honest 
face of yours, have you committed a crime?' said Falcoz, with a laugh. 

'Upon my soul, not far off it. I am running away from the 
abominable life one leads in the country. I love the shade of the woods 
and the quiet of the fields, as you know; you have often accused me of 
being romantic. The one thing I never wished to hear mentioned was 
politics, and politics pursue me everywhere.' 

'But to what party do you belong?' 

'To none, and that is what has been fatal to me. These are all 
my politics: I enjoy music, and painting; a good book is an event in my 
life; I shall soon be four and forty. How many years have I to live? 
Fifteen, twenty, thirty, perhaps, at the most. Very well; I hold that in 
thirty years from now, our Ministers will be a little more able, but 
otherwise just as good fellows as we have today. The history of 
England serves as a mirror to show me our future. There will always be 
a King who seeks to extend his prerogative; the ambition to enter 
Parliament, the glory and the hundreds of thousands of francs amassed 
by Mirabeau will always keep our wealthy provincials awake at night: 
they will call that being Liberal and loving the people. The desire to 
become a Peer or a Gentleman in Waiting will always possess the 
Ultras. On board the Ship of State, everyone will wish to be at the 
helm, for the post is well paid. Will there never be a little comer 
anywhere for the mere passenger?' 

'Why, of course, and a very pleasant one, too, for a man of your 
peaceful nature. Is it the last election that is driving you from your 
district?' 

'My trouble dates from farther back. I was, four years ago, forty 
years old, and had five hundred thousand francs, I am four years older 
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now, and have probably fifty thousand less, which I shall lose by the 
sale of my place, Monfleury, by the Rhone, a superb position. 

'In Paris, I was tired of that perpetual play-acting, to which one 
is driven by what you call nineteenth-century civilisation. I felt a 
longing for human fellowship and simplicity. I bought a piece of land in 
the mountains by the Rhone, the most beautiful spot in the world. 

'The vicar of the village and the neighbouring squires made 
much of me for the first six months; I had them to dine; I had left Paris, 
I told them, so as never to mention or to hear of politics again. You see, 
I subscribe to no newspaper. The fewer letters the postman brings me, 
the happier I am. 

'This was not what the vicar wanted; presently I was besieged 
with endless indiscreet requests, intrigues, and so forth. I wished to 
give two or three hundred francs every year to the poor, they pestered 
me for them on behalf of pious associations; Saint Joseph, Our Lady, 
and so forth. I refused: then I came in for endless insults. I was foolish 
enough to show annoyance. I could no longer leave the house in the 
morning to go and enjoy the beauty of our mountain scenery, without 
meeting some bore who would interrupt my thoughts with an 
unpleasant reminder of my fellow men and their evil ways. In the 
Rogationtide processions, for instance, the chanting in which I like (it is 
probably a Greek melody), they no longer bless my fields, because, the 
vicar says, they belong to an unbeliever. A pious old peasant woman's 
cow dies, she says that it is because there is a pond close by which 
belongs to me, the unbeliever, a philosopher from Paris, and a week 
later I find all my fish floating on the water, poisoned with lime. I am 
surrounded by trickery in every form. The justice of the peace, an 
honest man, but afraid of losing his place, always decides against me. 
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The peace of the fields is hell to me. As soon as they saw me 
abandoned by the vicar, head of the village Congregation, and not 
supported by the retired captain, head of the Liberals, they all fell upon 
me, even the mason who had been living upon me for a year, even the 
wheelwright, who tried to get away with cheating me when he mended 
my ploughs. 

‘In order to have some footing and to win a few at least of my 
lawsuits, I turned Liberal; but, as you were saying, those damned 
elections came, they asked me for my vote ...' 

‘For a stranger?' 

'Not a bit of it, for a man I know only too well. I refused, a 
fearful imprudence! From that moment, I had the Liberals on top of me 
as well, my position became intolerable. I believe that if it had ever 
entered the vicar's head to accuse me of having murdered my servant, 
there would have been a score of witnesses from both parties, ready to 
swear that they had seen me commit the crime.' 

'You wish to live in the country without ministering to your 
neighbours' passions, without even listening to their gossip. What a 
mistake!' 

'I have made amends for it now. Monfleury is for sale. I shall 
lose fifty thousand francs, if I must, but I am overjoyed, I am leaving 
that hell of hypocrisy and malice. I am going to seek solitude and rustic 
peace in the one place in France where they exist, in a fourth-floor 
apartment, overlooking the Champs-Elysees. And yet I am just thinking 
whether I shall not begin my political career, in the Roule quarter, by 
presenting the blessed bread in the parish church.' 

'None of that would have happened to you under Bonaparte,' 
said Falcoz, his eyes shining with anger and regret. 
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'That's all very well, but why couldn't he keep going, your 
Bonaparte? Everything that I suffer from today is his doing.' 

Here Julien began to listen with increased attention. He had 
realised from the first that the Bonapartist Falcoz was the early 
playmate of M. de Renal, repudiated by him in 1816, while the 
philosopher Saint-Giraud must be a brother of that chief clerk in the 
Prefecture of — , who knew how to have municipal property knocked 
down to him on easy terms. 



Jacques-Louis David, The Coronation of the Emperor Napoleon, 1806 


'And all that has been your Bonaparte's doing,' Saint-Giraud 
continued: 'An honest man, harmless if ever there was one, forty years 
old and with five hundred thousand francs, can't settle down in the 
country and find peace there. Bonaparte's priests and nobles drive him 
out again.' 

'Ah! You must not speak evil of him,' cried Falcoz, 'never has 
France stood so high in the esteem of foreign nations as during the 
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thirteen years of his reign. In those days, everything that was done had 
greatness in it.' 

'Your Emperor, may the devil fly away with him,' went on the 
man of four and forty, 'was great only upon his battlefields, and when 
he restored our financial balance in 1801. What was the meaning of all 
his conduct after that? With his chamberlains and his pomp and his 
receptions at the Tuileries, he simply furnished a new edition of all the 
stuff and nonsense of the monarchy. It was a corrected edition, it might 
have served for a century or two. The nobles and priests preferred to 
return to the old edition, but they have not the iron hand that they need 
to bring it before the public.' 

'Listen to the old printer talking!' 

'Who is it that is turning me off my land?' went on the printer 
with heat. 'The priests, whom Napoleon brought back with his 
Concordat, instead of treating them as the State treats doctors, lawyers, 
astronomers, of regarding them merely as citizens, without inquiring 
into the trade by which they earn their living. Would there be these 
insolent gentlemen today if your Bonaparte had not created barons and 
counts? No, the fashion had passed. Next to the priests, it is the minor 
country nobles that have annoyed me most, and forced me to turn 
Liberal.' 
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from Petrus Borel, Preface to Rhapsodies , 1832 

For those who will say: This is the work of a Saint 
SimoniaqueL.for those who will say: This is the work of a republican, 
of a basileophage: he must die!... For them, these will be shopkeepers 
without a shopping centre: junk peddlers without customers are 
tigers!... notaries who would lose everything to one reform: the notary 
is Philippist like a passementerie trader!... These will be good people, 
seeing the Republic in a guillotine and the assignats. The Republic for 
them is but a beheading. They have understood nothing of the lofty 
mission of Saint- Just: they reproach him for some necessities, and then 
they admire the carnage of Buonaparte! — Buonaparte! — and his eight 
million men killed! 
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The Search for New Paradigms 

from Charles Fourier, The Theory of the Four movements and 
of the Genera! Destinies, 1804 

Appalled at the carnage of the Revolution and its aftermath, Charles 
Fourier spent his life developing a complex vision of a socialist world in 
which all aspects of daily and civic life would be integrated not only with each 
other, but with the natural drives and instincts of the human animal — what he 
called ‘Passionate Attraction’. Fourier insisted that humanity’s progression 
through a complicated hierarchy of various historical stages (of which 
‘Civilization ’ is among the worst) was inevitable, but that this progression 
could be set off more quickly by founding an experimental commune, or 
Phalanstery, on the specifications he 
gave. Questioning every aspect of 
received wisdom, some of his 
conclusions and predictions seem 
absurd, and it has been suggested that 
they may have been satirical: for 
instance, that changes in agriculture 
would gradually bring about climate 
change resulting in mass migration of 
animals, in the earth’s temperate zone 
expanding, human beings growing to 
an average of eight feet tall, and the 
PH balance of the ocean changing so 
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that it would taste similar to lemonade. But Fourier also offered one of the 
first comprehensive critiques of commercial capitalism, foresaw the control of 
government by corporate entities, and was a major force in early Feminism, 
claiming that the liberation and equality of woman was the most important 
step necessary > for humanity to progress to a new stage of existence. Though 
extremely obscure during most of his life, in the mid-1820s his work became 
prominent in underground political communities; in the 1840s and ‘50s, a 
number of Fourierist communes, or ‘Phalansteries’ were founded in the U.S., 
many of them lasting for decades. 

Fourier, like many Frenchmen in the early 19 ,h Century, uses the term 
‘Philosopher ’ to mean those who, directly or indirectly, developed the political 
theories leading to the French Revolution. By the ‘Sciences ’ he means what he 
elsewhere calls the ‘inexact sciences ’, what today we call the social sciences — 
and particularly the Political Economists who were at that time developing 
and promulgating the theory’ of laissez-faire economics. 

I was thinking of nothing less than of research concerning the 
Destinies; I shared the widespread view which considers them to be 
impenetrable and which relegates any calculation about the destinies to 
a place among the visions of the astrologers and the magicians. The 
studies which led me up to the discovery centred simply around the 
industrial and political problems that I am now going to discuss. 

After the philosophers had demonstrated their incapacity in 
their experimental venture, in the French Revolution, everyone agreed 
in regarding their science as an aberration of the human mind; their 
floods of political and moral enlightenment seemed to be nothing more 
than floods of illusions. Well! what else can be found in the writings of 
these savants who, after having perfected their theories for twenty-five 
centuries, after having accumulated all the wisdom of the ancients and 
modems, begin by engendering calamities as numerous as the benefits 
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which they promised, and help push civilised society back toward the 
state of barbarism? Such was the consequence of the first five years 
during which the philosophical theories were inflicted on France. 

After the catastrophe of 1793, illusions were dissipated, the 
political and moral sciences were irretrievably blighted and discredited. 
From that point on people should have understood that there was no 
happiness to be found in acquired learning, that social welfare had to be 
sought in some new science, and that new paths had to be opened to 
political genius. It was evident that neither the philosophers nor their 
rivals possessed a remedy for the social distresses, and that their 
dogmas only served to perpetuate the most disgraceful calamities, 
among others poverty. 

Such was the first consideration which led me to suspect the 
existence of a still-unknown Social Science and which provoked me to 
try to discover it. Far from taking fright at my lack of knowledge, I 
thought only about the honour of laying hold of what the savants had 
been unable to discover for twenty-five centuries. 

I was encouraged by numerous symptoms of the aberration of 
reason and particularly by the spectacle of the calamities afflicting 
social industry: poverty, unemployment, the success of rascality, acts of 
maritime piracy, commercial monopoly, the abduction of slaves, finally 
other misfortunes too numerous to mention and which give one cause 
to ask whether civilised industry is not a calamity invented by God in 
order to punish the human race. 

All this led me to suppose that some reversal of the natural 
order had taken place within industry; that it was perhaps functioning in 
a manner contrary to the designs of God; that the tenacity of so many 
scourges could be attributed to the absence of some arrangement willed 
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by God and unknown to our savants. Finally I thought that if the human 
societies are suffering, as Montesquieu put it, “from a lingering disease, 
an inner vice, a secret and hidden venom,” one might find the remedy 
by avoiding the paths followed for so many centuries and with such bad 
luck by our uncertain sciences. Thus I adopted as my rules of research 
the principles of absolute doubt and absolute deviation. These two 
methods must be defined, since before me no one had ever made use of 
them. 

1st. absolute doubt. Descartes had an inkling; but while praising 
and recommending doubt, he used it in a limited and inappropriate way. 
Fie raised ridiculous doubts; he doubted his own existence and spent 
more time distilling the sophisms of the ancients than looking for 
useful truths. 

Descartes’ successors made even less use of doubt than he. They 
applied the method only to things which displeased them; for instance, 
they raised questions about the necessity of religions because they were 
the antagonists of the priests. But they were very careful not to raise 
questions about the necessity of the political and moral sciences which 
were their means of subsistence, and which are today recognised as 
very useless under strong governments and as very dangerous under 
weak governments. 

Since I had no relations with any scientific party, I resolved to 
apply the method of doubt to the opinions of all the parties without 
prejudice, and to suspect even those dispositions which had won 
universal assent. Such is civilisation, which is the idol of all the 
philosophical parties and to which they attribute the ultimate of 
perfection. However, what is more imperfect than this civilisation 
which drags all calamities in its wake? What is more questionable than 
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its necessity and its future permanence? Isn’t it probable that it is only a 
stage in the life of society? If it has been preceded by three other 
societies, Savagery, Patriarchate and Barbarism, does it follow that it 
will be the last because it is the fourth? Could not others still be bom, 
and won’t we see a fifth, a sixth, a seventh social order which will 
perhaps be less disastrous than civilisation, and which have remained 
unknown because we have never attempted to discover them? Thus the 
method of Doubt must be applied to civilisation; we must doubt its 
necessity, its excellence and its pennanence. These are problems which 
the philosophers don’t dare to face, because in suspecting civilisation, 
they would call attention to the nullity of their own theories, which are 
all linked to civilisation, and which will all collapse with it as soon as a 
better social order is found to replace it. 

Thus the philosophers have limited themselves to a Partial 
Doubt because they have books and corporate prejudices to uphold; and 
fearing to compromise the books and the coterie, they have always 
equivocated on the important questions. But I who had no party to 
defend could adopt the method of Absolute Doubt and apply it first of 
all to civilisation and to its most deeply rooted prejudices. 

2nd. absolute deviation. I had presumed that the surest means 
of making useful discoveries was to deviate in every way from the 
paths followed by the uncertain sciences, which had never made the 
slightest discovery useful to society, and which, in spite of the immense 
progress of industry, had not even succeeded in warding off poverty. 
Thus I made it my business to remain in constant opposition to these 
sciences. Taking into consideration the multitude of their writers, I 
presumed that any subject which they had treated ought to be 
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completely exhausted, and I resolved to apply myself only to problems 
which none of them had treated. 

Accordingly, I avoided any inquiry into matters concerning the 
interests of the throne and altar, about which the philosophers have 
busied themselves ceaselessly ever since the origin of their science. 
They have always sought social welfare in administrative or religious 
innovations. 1 applied myself, on the contrary, to seeking the good only 
in operations which would have nothing to do either with 
administration or with the priesthood, which would rely only on 
industrial or domestic measures, and which would be compatible with 
all governments without requiring their intervention. 

In following these two guides, Absolute Doubt concerning all 
prejudices, and Absolute Deviation from all known theories, I was sure 
to discover some new field of speculation, if any remained; but I 
scarcely expected to grasp the calculus of the Destinies. 

* * * 


from Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 

The Communist Manifesto, 1848 

Until Marx and Engels Communist Manifesto came to be accepted as the 
central document of Socialism, there were many conflicting pictures of what 
socialism might be, and how it might be brought about. Marx was deeply 
influenced by the utopian socialisms of Fourier and Saint-Simon, the most 
prominent socialist projects during his own youth; but he was also critical of 
them, and regarded them as earlier stages in the progression of socialist 
thought. Ironically, the idea of inevitable progression toward a socialist 
utopia is itself one that Marx derived from Fourier, as well as from Hegel. 
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The first direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its own ends, 
made in times of universal excitement, when feudal society was being 
overthrown, these attempts necessarily failed, owing to the then 
undeveloped state of the proletariat, as well as to the absence of the 
economic conditions for its emancipation, conditions that had yet to be 
produced, and could be produced by the impending bourgeois epoch 
alone. The revolutionary literature that accompanied these first 
movements of the proletariat had necessarily a reactionary character. It 
inculcated universal asceticism and social leveling in its crudest form. 

The Socialist and Communist systems properly so called, those 
of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen and others, spring into existence in the 
early undeveloped period, described above, of the struggle between 
proletariat and bourgeoisie. 

The founders of these systems see, indeed, the class 
antagonisms, as well as the action of the decomposing elements, in the 
prevailing form of society. But the proletariat, as yet in its infancy, 
offers to them the spectacle of a class without any historical initiative 
or any independent political movement. 

Since the development of class antagonism keeps even pace 
with the development of industry, the economic situation, as they find 
it, does not as yet offer to them the material conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat. They therefore search after a new social 
science, after new social laws, that are to create these conditions. 

Historical action is to yield to their personal inventive action, 
historically created conditions of emancipation to fantastic ones, and 
the gradual, spontaneous class-organisation of the proletariat to the 
organisation of society specially contrived by these inventors. Future 
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history resolves itself, in their eyes, into the propaganda and the 
practical carrying out of their social plans. 

In the formation of their plans they are conscious of caring 
chiefly for the interests of the working class, as being the most 
suffering class. Only from the point of view of being the most suffering 
class does the proletariat exist for them. 

The undeveloped state of the class struggle, as well as their 
own sumoundings, causes Socialists of this kind to consider themselves 
far superior to all class antagonisms. They want to improve the 
condition of every member of society, even that of the most favoured. 
Hence, they habitually appeal to society at large, without distinction of 
class; nay, by preference, to the ruling class. For how can people, when 
once they understand their system, fail to see in it the best possible plan 
of the best possible state of society? 

Hence, they reject all political, and especially all revolutionary, 

action; they wish to attain their ends 
by peaceful means, and endeavour, 
by small experiments, necessarily 
doomed to failure, and by the force 
of example, to pave the way for the 
new social Gospel. 

Such fantastic pictures of 
future society, painted at a time 
when the proletariat is still in a very 
undeveloped state and has but a 
fantastic conception of its own 
position, correspond with the first 
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instinctive yearnings of that class for a general reconstruction of 
society. 

But these Socialist and Communist publications contain also a 
critical element. They attack every principle of existing society. Hence 
they are full of the most valuable materials for the enlightenment of the 
working class. The practical measures proposed in them — such as the 
abolition of the distinction between town and country, of the family, of 
the carrying on of industries for the account of private individuals, and 
of the wage system, the proclamation of social harmony, the conversion 
of the functions of the State into a mere superintendence of production, 
all these proposals, point solely to the disappearance of class 
antagonisms which were, at that time, only just cropping up, and which, 
in these publications, are recognised in their earliest, indistinct and 
undefined fonns only. These proposals, therefore, are of a purely 
Utopian character. 


* * * 

from Fourier, The Theory of the Four Movements, 1804 

According to Fourier (like Freud nearly a century later), the concept of 
‘morality’ ’ held by Civilization attempts to destroy natural human instincts, 
which therefore become twisted and unhealthy, resulting in a profoundly 
dysfunctional society. Fourier advocated that rather than being denied pr 
repressed, human desires ought to be directed and coordinated toward the 
common good, so that individual happiness and social equity would support 
and feed into each other. By ‘passions ’ Fourier means both the animal 
instincts (sex, food, physical safety) and personal tastes, aptitudes, 
enjoyments, and personality’ traits. 
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There is no urgency about making known this new system to 
which I will give the name progressive series, or series of groups, 
passionate series. By these words I mean to designate an assemblage of 
several associated groups whose members are devoted to different 
branches of a single industry or a single passion... The theory of 
passionate series or progressive series has not been conceived 
arbitrarily like our social theories. The ordonnance of these series is 
entirely analogous to that of a geometrical series. Both have the same 
properties such as the balance of rivalry between the extreme groups 
and the intermediate groups of the series... 

People have regarded the passions as enemies of concord and 
have written thousands of volumes against them. These volumes are 
going to fall into nothingness. For the passions tend only to concord, to 
that social unity which we have thought was so alien to them. But the 
passions can only be harmonised if they are allowed to develop in an 
orderly fashion within the progressive series or series of groups. 
Outside of this mechanism the passions are only unchained tigers, 
incomprehensible enigmas. For this reason the philosophers have 
claimed that they must be repressed. Their opinion is doubly absurd 
since the passions cannot be repressed and since, if they could, 
civilisation would rapidly disappear and man would rapidly fall back 
into a nomadic state in which the passions would be even more harmful 
than they are now. I have no more faith in the virtues of the shepherds 
than in those of their apologists. 

The societary order which is going to replace the incoherence 
of civilisation has no place for moderation or equality or any of the 
other philosophical notions. It requires ardent and refined passions. As 
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soon as an association is formed, the passions will harmonise with 
greater ease if they are more intense and more numerous. 

This is not to say that the new order will change the passions. 
Neither God nor man is capable of changing them; but it is possible to 
change their direction without changing their nature... Thus if I 
maintain that in the societary order men will acquire tastes which are 
different from those which they have at present, that they will prefer to 
live in the country rather than the city, one should not believe that in 
acquiring new tastes they will acquire new passions. They will still be 
guided by the love of wealth and pleasure. 

I insist on this point to meet an objection which has been raised by 
certain obtuse individuals. When they hear me talk about the new tastes 
and customs which will emerge in the societary order, they immediately 
exclaim: “So you want to change the passions!” Certainly not. But what 
I do want to do is to provide them with new means of expression, to 
assure them three or four times the development which they have in the 
incoherent order in which we live. This is why we will see civilised 
people acquire an aversion for habits which please them today, such as 
family life. In the family system children spend all their time crying, 
quarrelling, breaking things and refusing to work. But when these same 
children have joined the progressive series or series of groups, they will 
become industrious; they will try to emulate each other’s 
accomplishments without any outside encouragement; they will 
enthusiastically try to inform themselves about agriculture, 
manufacturing, science and art. They will perform useful tasks while 
they think they are amusing themselves. When fathers witness this new 
order of things, they will find their children adorable in the series and 
detestable in the incoherent household. Then they will observe that in 
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the residence of a phalanx (this is the name 1 give to the association 
which farms a rural area) people are served marvelous food... Finally 
they will discover that in the activities and relations of the series there 
is never any cheating, and that people who are so dishonest and crude 
in civilisation will become paragons of honesty and refinement in the 
series. When they have seen all this they will acquire an aversion for 
the household, the cities and the civilisation of which they are now so 
fond. They will want to associate themselves in the series of a Phalanx 
and live in its edifice. Will they have changed their passions in 
becoming disdainful of the customs and tastes which please them 
today? No, their passions will have changed their means of expression 
without having changed their nature or their ultimate goal. 

* * * 

Henri de Saint-Simon, Letter from an inhabitant of Geneva to 
his Contemporaries, 1803 

Henri de Saint-Simon was one of the 
most influential socialist theorists prior 
to Marx; and like Fourier, his greatest 
influence came shortly after his death. 
Also like Fourier, Saint-Simon organised 
his system around the idea of thousands 
of small, self-sufficient communities in 
which class differences would be 
ameliorated and coordinated, but not 
eliminated — each commune would be 
administrated by a council of scientists, 
artists, and industrial engineers. Saint- 
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Simon attempted to redirect the religious impulse toward the reshaping of 
society, and framed his socialism as a religion in which (also like Fourier) 
feminism was a key tenant: the Saint-Simonians recognised not one but two 
deities, a Male and Female Principle. (The first self-defined Socialist Feminist 
movement in France was a splinter group from the Saint-Simonians, and 
though Claire Demai ; Suzanne Voilquin, and others deserve to be represented 
in this reader, the only translations of their work are under copyright and 
cannot therefore be legally shared here — see Moses and Rabine in the 
bibliography.) Though a Saint-Simonian commune would not be founded in 
Paris until six years after his death, in the early 1830s Saint-Simonism became 
a major movement: there were Saint-Simonian soup kitchens, free schools for 
workers, discussion groups, religious ceremonies, and weekly lectures 
attended by thousands of working-class adherents. The French government 
finally became so fearful of this peaceful movement that the commune was 
raided by police and its leaders prosecuted for ‘public indecency’ for their 
feminist stance. The following is an open letter published by Saint-Simon in an 
unsuccessful attempt to raise money for a commune during his lifetime. 

I have addressed this project directly to mankind, because it is 
in its collective interest; but I am not foolish enough to hope that 
mankind will immediately put it into execution. I have always thought 
that its success would depend on how much support the most 
influential would decide to give it. The best way to win their votes is to 
explain the matter as fully as possible. This is what I intend to do by 
addressing myself to different sections of mankind, which 1 have 
divided into three classes. The first, to which you and 1 have the honour 
to belong, marches under the banner of the progress of the human 
mind. It is composed of scientists, artists and all those who hold liberal 
ideas. On the banner of the second is written 'No innovation!' All 
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proprietors who do not belong in the first category are part of the 
second. 

The third class, which rallies round the slogan of 'Equality' is made 
up of the rest of the people. 

I would say to the first class: everyone to whom 1 have spoken of 
the project I am presenting to mankind, has, after a short discussion, 
finally approved it. All have wished it well, but they have also all let 
me see that they feared it would not succeed. 

This general conformity of opinion makes me think that 1 am likely 
to find everyone, or at least most people, of the same way of thinking. 
If this presentiment comes true, the force of inertia will be the only 
obstacle to the adoption of my views. 

You, scientists and artists and those of you who devote some of 
your energy and your means to the furtherance of enlightenment, you 
are the section of mankind with the greatest intellectual force; you have 
the greatest talent for grasping new ideas. You are the most directly 
interested in the success of the subscription; it is up to you to overcome 
the force of inertia. Let the mathematicians, since they head the list, 
make a start! 

Scientists, artists, look with the eye of genius at the present state of 
the human mind; you will see that the sceptre of public opinion has 
fallen into your hand; grasp it with vigour! You can create happiness for 
yourselves and for your contemporaries; you can preserve posterity 
from the evils from which we have suffered and from those which we 
still endure; all of you, subscribe! 

To the members of the second class, 1 would then address the 
following words: 
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Gentlemen, 

Compared with those who own no property, you are not very many 
in number: how, then, does it come about that they consent to obey 
you? It is because the superiority of your intellect enables you to 
combine your forces (as they cannot), thus for the most part giving you 
an advantage over them in the struggle which, in the nature of things, 
must always exist between you and them. 

Once this principle has been accepted, it is clearly in your interest 
to include those without property in your party; those who have proved 
the superiority of their intelligence with important discoveries; and it is 
equally clear that the interest being general for your class, each of the 
member who compose it should contribute. 

Gentlemen, I have spent much of my time among scientists and 
artists; I have observed them closely and I can assure you that they will 
exert pressure on you until you decide to sacrifice your pride and the 
money needed to place their leaders in the most respected positions and 
to provide them with the necessary financial means to exploit their 
ideas fully. I would be guilty of exaggeration, gentlemen, if I allowed 
you to believe that I have found this intention fully formulated in the 
minds of scientists and artists: No! Gentlemen, no! I can only say that 
such an intention exists in a vague form; but I am convinced, by a long 
series of observations, of the existence of such an intention and of the 
influence which it can exert on the ideas of scientists and artists. 

Until you have adopted the measure which I propose to you, you 
will be exposed, each in your own country, to the sort of evils which 
some of your class have suffered in France. In order to convince 
yourselves of the truth of what I have said, you have only to think about 
the events that have occurred in that country since 1789. The first 
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popular movement there was secretly fomented by scientists and artists. 
Once the success of the insurrection had lent it the appearance of 
legitimacy, they declared themselves its leaders. The resistance they 
encountered to the direction they gave to that insurrection's direction 
aimed at the destruction of all the institutions which had wounded their 
self-esteem — provoked them to inflame the passions of the ignorant 
and to burst all the bonds of subordination which, until then, had 
contained the rash passions of those without property. They succeeded 
in doing what they wanted. All the institutions which from the outset 
they had intended to overthrow were destroyed inevitably; in short, 
they won the battle and you lost it. This victory was to cost the victors 
dear; but you who were defeated have suffered even more. A few 
scientists and artists, victims of the insubordination of their anny, were 
massacred by their own troops. From a moral point of view, they have 
all had to bear your apparently justified reproaches, for they were 
responsible for the atrocities committed against you and for the 
disorders of every kind which their troops were led to commit under the 
barbarous impulse of ignorance. 

Once the evil had reached its height, the cure appeared; you no 
longer resisted. The scientists and artists, having leamt from 
experience, and recognising that you were more enlightened than the 
propertyless, desired to see sufficient power returned to you to restore 
the regular functioning of the social organisation. The propertyless bore 
almost the whole brunt of the famine brought about by their own 
improvident measures. They were brought to heel. 

Although force of circumstances had led the people of France 
ardently to desire the restoration of order, they could only be 
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reorganised as a society by a man of genius: Bonaparte undertook this 
task, and succeeded in it. 

Among the ideas I have put before you is the suggestion that you 
have lost the battle. If you remain in any doubt on this subject, compare 
the amount of prestige and comfort which scientists and artists now 
enjoy in France with their position before 1789. 

Gentlemen, do not take issue with them, for you will be beaten in 
every battle in which you allow them to embroil you. You will suffer 
more than they during hostilities and the peace will not be to your 
advantage. Give yourselves the credit of doing something with good 
grace which, sooner or later, the scientists, artists and men of liberal 
ideas, joined with the propertyless, will make you do by force: 
subscribe to a man — it is the only way open to you to avert the evils 
which threaten you. 

Since this question has been raised, let us be brave enough not to 
leave it without glancing at the political situation in the most 
enlightened part of the world. 

At this moment in Europe, the actions of governments are not 
troubled by any open opposition from the governed; but given the 
climate of opinion in England, Germany and Italy, it is easy to predict 
that this calm will not last long, unless the necessary precautions are 
taken in time; for, gentlemen, you cannot conceal from yourselves that 
the crisis which faces the human mind is common to all the enlightened 
peoples, and that the symptoms which appeared in France, during the 
terrible explosion which occurred there, can be detected at the present 
moment by an intelligent observer in England, and even in Gennany. 

Gentlemen, by adopting the project which I am proposing, you will 
limit the crises which these peoples are fated to suffer, and which no 
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power on earth can prevent, to simple changes in their governments 
and finances, and you will spare them the general upheaval undergone 
by the French people — an upheaval in which all existing relations 
between the members of a nation become precarious; and anarchy, the 
greatest of all scourges, rages unchecked until it plunges the entire 
nation it afflicts into a depth of misery which finally gives birth, even 
among the most ignorant of its members, to the desire for the 
restoration of order. 

I would appear to be underestimating your intelligence, gentlemen, 
if I were to add further proofs to those which 1 have just submitted, to 
prove to you that it is in your own interest to adopt the measure which I 
propose, in the light of the evils from which it can save you. 

It is with pleasure that I now present the project to you in a light 
flattering to your self-esteem. Think of yourselves as the regulators of 
the progress of the human mind; you can play this part; for if, through 
the subscription, you give prestige and comfort to men of genius, one 
of the conditions in the subscription is that those who are elected are 
debarred from holding any position in the government, you will thus 
safeguard yourselves and the rest of humanity from the drawbacks of 

placing effective power in their hands. 

* * * 

from Fourier, The Theory of the Four Movements, 1804 

An agricultural association of roughly a thousand people offers 
such immense advantages that it is difficult to explain the fact that our 
modem philosophers have shown no interest in the idea. There is a 
group of savants, the economists, who are supposed to be particularly 
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interested in industrial ameliorations. Their failure to search for a 
method of association is all the more inconceivable in that they have 
themselves indicated several of the advantages which will result from 
association. For instance, they have recognised, as anyone else could 
have done, that three hundred families of associated villagers could 
have just a single well-kept granary instead of three hundred run-down 
granaries, a single wine -vat instead of three hundred poorly maintained 
vats. In many cases, and especially in summer, these villagers could 
have just three or four large ovens instead of three hundred. They could 
send a single dairymaid to town with a wagon bearing a cask of milk 
and thus save a hundred other dairymaids the time and trouble it takes 
to carry their pitchers into town. These are just a few of the savings that 
diverse observers have recognised; and yet they have not indicated one- 
twentieth of the advantages which will result from agricultural 
association... 

Disputatious people are sure to raise objections. “How can you 
form an association out of families when one may have 100,000 livres 
and another may be penniless? How can you reconcile so many 
conflicting interests and desires? How can you absorb all their 
jealousies in such a way as to serve everyone’s interest?” My reply to 
all this is: by the enticement of wealth and pleasure. The strongest 
passion of both peasants and city people is the love of profit. When 
they see that a societary community yields a profit three times that of a 
community of incoherent families and provides all its members with 
the most varied pleasures, they will forget all their rivalries and hasten 
to form an association. The system will be adopted everywhere without 
the application of any form of constraint, for people everywhere are 
passionately devoted to wealth and pleasure. 
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To summarise, this theory of agricultural association, which is 
going to change the condition of the human race, appeals to the 
passions which are common to all men; it seduces them with the 
enticements of profit and sensual pleasure. That is why it is sure to 
succeed among the savages and barbarians as well as the civilised, for 
the passions are the same everywhere. 



Charles Fourier, unpublished manuscript, c. 1840? 

Associative labor, in order to exert a strong attraction upon people, 
will have to differ in every particular from the repulsive conditions 
which render it so odious in the existing state of things. It is necessary, 
in order that it become attractive, that associative labor fulfill the 
following seven conditions: 

1. That every laborer be a partner, remunerated by dividends and 
not by wages. 
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2. That every one, man, woman, or child, be remunerated in 
proportion to the three faculties, capital, labor, and talent. 

3. That the industrial sessions be varied about eight times a day, it 
being impossible to sustain enthusiasm longer than an hour and a half 
or two hours in the exercise of agricultural or manufacturing labor. 

4. That they be carried on by bands of friends, united 
spontaneously, interested and stimulated by very active rivalries. 

5. That the workshops and husbandly offer the laborer the 
allurements of elegance and cleanliness. 

6. That the division of labor be carried to the last degree, so that 
each sex and age may devote itself to duties that are suited to it. 

7. That in this distribution, each one, man, woman, or child, be in 
full enjoyment of the right to labor or the right to engage in such branch 
of labor as they may please to select, provided they give proof of 
integrity and ability. 

Finally, that, in this new order, people possess a guarantee of well- 
being, of a minimum sufficient for the present and the future, and that 
this guarantee free them from all uneasiness concerning themselves and 
their families. 

We find all these properties combined in the associative 
mechanism, whose discovery I make public. 

In order to attain happiness, it is necessary to introduce it into the 
labors which engage the greater part of our lives. Life is a long torment 
to one who pursues occupations without attraction. Morality teaches us 
to love work: let it know, then, how to render work lovable, and, first of 
all, let it introduce luxury into husbandry and the workshop. If the 
arrangements are poor, repulsive, how arouse industrial attraction? 
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In work, as in pleasure, variety is evidently the desire of nature. 
Any enjoyment prolonged, without interruption, beyond two hours, 
conduces to satiety, to abuse, blunts our faculties, and exhausts 
pleasure. A repast of four hours will not pass off without excess; an 
opera of four hours will end by cloying the spectator. Periodical variety 
is a necessity of the body and of the soul, a necessity in all nature; even 
the soil requires alteration of seeds, and seed alteration of soil. The 
stomach will soon reject the best dish if it be offered every day, and the 
soul will be blunted in the exercise of any virtue if it be not relieved by 
some other virtue. 

If there is need of variety in pleasure after indulging in it for two 
hours, so much the more does labor require this diversity, which is 
continual in the associative state, and is guaranteed to the poor as well 
as the rich. 

The chief source of light-heartedness among Hannonians is the 
frequent change of sessions. Life is a perpetual torment to our 
workmen, who are obliged to spend twelve, and frequently fifteen, 
consecutive hours in some tedious labor. Even ministers are not 
exempt; we find some of them complain of having passed an entire day 
in the stupefying task of affixing signatures to thousands of official 
vouchers. Such wearisome duties are u nk nown in the associative order; 
the Harmonians, who devote an hour, an hour and a half, or at most two 
hours, to the different sessions, and who, in these short sessions, are 
sustained by cabalistic impulses and by friendly union with selected 
associates, cannot fail to bring and to find cheerfulness everywhere. 

The radical evil of our industrial system is the employment of the 
laborer in a single occupation, which runs the risk of coming to a stand- 
still. The fifty thousand workmen of Lyons who are beggars to-day 
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(besides fifty thousand women and children), would be scattered over 
two or three hundred phalanxes, which would make silk their principal 
article of manufacture, and which would not be thrown out by a year or 
two of stagnation in that branch of industry. If at the end of that time 
their factory should fail completely, they would start one of a different 
kind, without having stopped work, without ever making their daily 
subsistence dependent upon a continuation or suspension of outside 
orders. 

In a progressive series all the groups acquire so much the more skill 
in that their work is greatly subdivided, and that every member engages 
only in the kind in which he professes to excel. The heads of the Series, 
spurred on to study by rivalry, bring to their work the knowledge of a 
student of the first rank. The subordinates are inspired with an ardor 
which laughs at all obstacles, and with a fanaticism for the maintenance 
of the honor of the Series against rival districts. In the heat of action 
they accomplish what seems humanly impossible, like the French 
grenadiers who scaled the rocks of Mahon, and who, upon the day 
following, were unable, in cold blood, to clamber up the rock which 
they had assailed under the fire of the enemy. Such are the progressive 
Series in their work; every obstacle vanishes before the intense pride 
which dominates them; they would grow angry at the word impossible, 
and the most daunting kinds of labor, such as managing the soil, are to 
them the lightest of sports. If we could today behold an organized 
district, behold at early dawn thirty industrial groups issue in state from 
the palace of the Phalanx, and spread themselves over the fields and the 
workshops, waving their banners with cries of triumph and impatience, 
we should think we were gazing at bands of madmen intent upon 
putting the neighboring districts to fire and sword. Such will be the 
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athletes who will take the place of our mercenary and languid 
workmen, and who will succeed in making ambrosia and nectar grow 
upon a soil which yields only briers and tares to the feeble hands of the 
civilized. 

* * * 


Fourier, Theory of Universal Harmony, 1822 

The edifice occupied by the Phalanx bears no resemblance to our 
urban or rural buildings; and in the establishment of a full Harmony of 
1 ,600 people none of our buildings could be put to use, not even a great 
palace like Versailles nor a great monastery like Escorial. If an 
experiment is made in minimal Harmony, with two or three hundred 
members, or on a limited scale with four hundred members, it would be 
possible, although difficult, to use a monastery or palace (like Meudon) 
for the central edifice. 

The lodgings, gardens and stables of a society run by series of 
groups must be vastly different from those of our villages and towns, 
which are perversely organised and meant for families having no 
societary relations. Instead of the chaos of little houses which rival each 
other in filth and ugliness in our towns, a Phalanx constructs for itself a 
building as perfect as the terrain permits. Here is a brief account of the 
measures to be taken on a favourable site... . 

The center of the palace or Phalanstery should be a place for quiet 
activity; it should include the dining rooms, the exchange, meeting 
rooms, library, studies, etc. This central section includes the temple, the 
tower, the telegraph, the coops for carrier pigeons, the ceremonial 
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chimes, the observatory, and a winter courtyard adorned with resinous 
plants. The parade grounds are located just behind the central section. 

One of the wings of the Phalanstery should include all the noisy 
workshops like the caipenter shop and the forge and the other 
workshops where hammering is done. It should also be the place for all 
the industrial gatherings involving children, who are generally very 
noisy at work and even at music. The grouping of these activities will 
avoid an annoying drawback of our civilised cities where every street 
has its own hammerer or iron merchant or beginning clarinet player to 
shatter the ear drums of fifty families in the vicinity. 

The other wing should contain the caravansary with its ballrooms 
and its halls for meetings with outsiders, who should not be allowed to 
encumber the center of the palace and to disturb the domestic relations 
of the Phalanx. This precaution of isolating outsiders and concentrating 
their meetings in one of the wings will be most important in the trial 
Phalanx. For the Phalanx will attract thousands of curiosity-seekers 
whose entry fees will provide a profit that I cannot estimate at less than 
twenty million... . 

The phalanstery or manor-house of the Phalanx should contain, in 
addition to the private apartments, a large number of halls for social 
relations. These halls will be called Seristeries or places for the meeting 
and interaction of the passional series. 

These halls have nothing in common with our public rooms where 
ungraduated social relations prevail. A series cannot tolerate this 
confusion: it always has its three, four or five divisions which occupy 
three, four or five adjacent locations. This means that analogous 
arrangements are necessary for the officers and members of each 
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division. Thus each Seristery ordinarily consists of three principal halls, 
one for the center and two for the wings of the series. 

In addition, the three halls of the Seristery should have adjoining 
rooms for the groups and committees of the series. In the banquet 
Seristery or dining room, for example, six halls of unequal size are 
necessary: 

1 first class hall in the Ascending Wing, about 150 people. 

2 second class halls in the Center 400 

3 third class halls In the Descending Wing 900 

Near these six halls of unequal size there should be a number of 
smaller rooms for the diverse groups which wish to isolate themselves 
from the common dining rooms of their class. It happens every day that 
some groups wish to eat separately; they should have rooms near the 
Seristery where meals are served to the members of their class. 

In all social relations it is necessary to have small rooms adjoining 
the Seristery in order to encourage small group meetings. Accordingly, 
a Seristery, or the meeting place of a series, is arranged in a compound 
manner with halls for large collective gatherings and for smaller 
cabalistic meetings. This system is very different from that employed in 
our large assemblies where, even in the palaces of kings, everyone is 
thrown together pell-mell according to the holy philosophical principle 
of equality. This principle is completely intolerable in Harmony. 

The stables, granaries and warehouses should be located, if 
possible, opposite the main edifice. The space between the palace and 
the stables will serve as a main courtyard or parade-ground and it 
should be very large. To give some idea of the proper dimensions I 
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estimate that the front of the Phalanstery should have a length of about 
600 toises de Paris. The center and the parade grounds will run to about 
300 toises and each of the two wings to about 150 ... The gardens 
should be placed, insofar as possible, behind the palace and not behind 
the stables, since large-scale farming should be done in the area near 
the stables. These plans will of course vary according to local 
circumstances; we are only talking here about an ideal location... . 

All the children, both rich and poor, are lodged together on the 
mezzanine of the Phalanstery. For they should be kept separate from 
the adolescents, and in general from all those who are capable of 
making love, at most times and particularly during the late evening and 
the early morning hours. The reasons for this will be explained later. 
For the time being let us assume that those who are capable of forming 
amorous relations will be concentrated on the second floor, while the 
very young and the very old (the first and sixteenth choirs, the Tots and 
the Patriarchs) should have meeting-halls on the ground floor and the 
mezzanine. They should also be isolated from the street-gallery, which 
is the most important feature of a Phalanstery and which cannot be 
conceived of in civilisation. For this reason it should be briefly 
described in a separate chapter. 
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